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INVITATION. 

ys are always welcome at The 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the vavious departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


Com- 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
he cover-page portrait is a faithful present- 


ment of Hon. George Sewall Boutwell, once iad 
Governor of Massachusetts, who was born in | 


Brookline, January 28, 1818, and died in Groton, 
February 27, 1905. An attack of pneumonia 
succeeding a severe cold overcame his vitality, 
although his physical health had been good up 
to the last week of his long life, and his mental 
vigor remained unimpaired to the end. 

Six other Governors of Massachusetts—Claflin, 
Andrew, Gardner, Rice, Talbot and Butler— 
were born in the same year with Mr. Boutwell. 
Ex-Governor Claflin lived until January last, 
but ex-Governor Boutwell had long survived 
the other five, some of them by many years. | 
He made the fullest use of his ‘‘length of days. ’’ 
Up to last August he maintajned a law office 
in Boston, and since retiring to his home in 
Groton he had continued to bear a part in public 
movements that appealed to him, and to keep | 
up an active intercourse with his friends. 

A farmer’s son, practically self-educated, Mr. 
Boutwell began life in a country store, taught | 
school and studied law. He was elected to the 
Massachusetts Legislature at the early age of 
twenty-four, and six times reélected, and thence- 
forward for most of his life the public service 
claimed him. He was Governor of Massachu- 
setts, 1851-2; helped organize the Republican 
party in 1855; was appointed by President 
Lincoln the first commissioner of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, 1862-3; was a member 
of Congress from Massachusetts, 1863-9, and 
served as one of the seven managers of the John- 
son impeachment trial; was Secretary of the 
Treasury, under Grant, 1869-73, and, 1873-7, | 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Three years ago ex-Governor Boutwell pub- 
lished his autobiography, ‘‘Reminiscences of 
Sixty Years in Public Affairs,’’ a modest 
statement which will give the reader .a clue to 
activities of his which are necessarily left un- 
mentioned here. Historians of the future will 
appland his constructive achievements, but it 
may be their verdict that he served his country 
best by his courageous assertions of intellectual 
integrity and independence. 

& 
7 local money market quotation in the 
Aroostook Republican indicates that a 
vegetable currency is liable to depreciation. 
**Money is scarce here now. <A peck of potatoes 
is the smallest change. These used to pass for 
a nickel, but they are only worth a postage- 
stamp now, and the mail-carrier won’t take 

them at that.’’ ® 


he year 1905, and the month of February, 

will stand out always as exceptional in the 
memory of a young man in Rochester, New 
Hampshire, because on an evening within that 
period he had an experience which can never 
be repeated. In a closed vehicle he was driving 
across the railroad-track, when an express-train 
struck his cart. The young man was hurled 
sixty-five feet, and not a bone was broken— 
although it is admitted that he was ‘‘badly 
shaken up.’’ It would be asking too much of 
the doctrine of probabilities to assume that this 
accident could be duplicated with this result, 
and it is safe to say the hero will never risk 
the attempt. In future he will be wary of 


railroad-tracks. “ 


he Pine Tree State Club, which is composed 

of natives of Maine who reside in or near 
Boston, was organized in 1886. The Hon. John 
D. Long was the first president. It has had 
a successful career as a dining club, and now 
it is looking toward a larger life to be carried 
on, not occasionally in hotels, but every day in 
its own house, under the name of the State 
of Maine Club. Somebody has estimated that 
there are in Massachusetts something like a hun- 
dred thousand Maine people, and that as many 
more come to Boston in the course of a year, 
on business or for pleasure, so the new club 
has its constituency in plain sight. Meanwhile 
the New Hampshire and Vermont clubs will 
watch with friendly interest, and probably before 
long the natives of Connecticut. and Rhode 
Island who live in the metropolitan district will 
be spurred to organize state clubs of their own. 





\there are any Bostonians who were born in 
| Boston. 


| Connecticut Bible Society, has been completed, 
}and in many particulars makes an excellent 











GR Eee to THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Nobody objects. The old homes deserve remefhe” 
brance and affection. But by and by irreverent 
journalists beyond our borders will note these 
manifestations, and begin to inquire whether 


& 


he religious census of Bridgeport, which 
has been taken under the direction of the 


showing. Bridgeport is cosmopolitan, be it 
remembered. The population, by the cens 
of 1900, was about seventy-one thousand. Forty- 
nine per cent. of the families are headed by 
foreign-born parents; but the foreigners are 
churchgoers largely, and among those of the 
Roman Catholic faith there are separate churches 
for Germans, French, Slavs, Poles, Hungarians 
and Italians. Of the Protestants, Congrega- 
tionalists are most numerous, Episcopalians come 
next, and Methodists and Baptists are third 
and fourth respectively. Four out of every five 
adult Protestants attend some church,—a re- 
markable showing, indeed,—and as a result of 





the census the city pastors expect to reach and 
influence a good proportion of the stay-at-home 
fifth. ® 


eal sons’? and ‘‘real daughters,’’ as the 
patriotic societies rather awkwardly term 
the children of the soldiers of the Revolution, 
are not numerous at this late day, and they are 
growing fewer. One of these sons, a respected 
citizen who had spent his life on the home farm, 
died recently in Westford, Massachusetts, at the | 
ripe age of ninety years. His grandfather, | 
Reuben Leighton, took part in the Concord | 








| the close of the war. 


| him with enthusiasm. 


fight. His father served ten months, toward | 

Thus the Westford man 
enjoyed a double portion of transmitted fame, 
|and had he been a daughter, and in need of a 
| pension, it would doubtless have been voted 


‘This recalls the fact that the Revolution still 
contributes to the pension rolls. The last sur- 
vivor of that war, Daniel F. Bakeman, died in 

| Freedom, New York, in 1869, aged one hundred 
| and nine years; but at Plymouth Union, Ver- 
| mont, there lives at the age of ninety a pensioned 
| widow of a soldier, and at Woodbury, Connect- 
|ieut, and Little Marsh, Pennsylvania, one 
may find ‘‘real daughters’? who draw pensions. 
The Connecticut daughter is only eighty-three, 
moreover. If she inherited the physical virtues 
of her ancestry, we should be able to keep her 
for a good many years yet. 


* 


A WILD PET. 


| a gift-horse is not to be criticized, neither, 
perhaps, is a gift-leopard, yet there are some 
who might question the desirability of the latter 
as a present. When Lady Burton was in Syria, 
| the pasha sent her such a beast as a mark of 
esteem, of which she writes in her ‘‘ Journal.’’ 
The 8 name was Abu wh 
means eer of the Geen oe wailed 
because, like the ig yk ~ pe it is used for 
hunting deer, and is By moe the wage sh 


crupper. Abu grew 
seemed to say, ‘*Be afraid of me.’ 
learned that 





oA bape, 
became a pet. He had bold, bad 
are, WARS ane 
he must not worry the 
household, but he loved to tease the animals, 
especially the Persian cat 
ee ee ee ee ook 
once 
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ing School. 


Institute and_ Train- 
128 Tremont St.,Boston. 


STAMMERERS' ROCK RIDCE HALL. 





of km City Hospital, says: 


have used Comfort Powder in our hos-| sent 
me for many years, ahd consider it by 


fect skin healing powder is needed. 
have always found it to be most carefully 
prepared and of certain and effective 
therapeutic value.’’ Be sure, however, you 
get Comfort Powder. 


‘.. G A School for Boys. 
Supt. B. 6. Githert Shop for Mechanic A gymnasium 
swimming 1. - a RD Earnest boys. Fits for 
College, Scientific School and pence. Tilus. 
ree. Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley 


“We 


Location on high and dry. Raheustorion. 





ar the best powder made wherever a per- 
We 








7AMERICAN BEAUTY 


ROSES 


Rose,” gives valuable information about rose culture— 
tells how you can have your own American Beauties 
six months in the year for the price of one florist’s bouquet. 


HELLER BROS., 947 Main St., Newcastle, Ind. 


grownjin your own garden if you have the 

Heller three-year-old hardy rose bushes. | 

Our free art brochure,“ The American 
| 








ecg CX PAGE'S MUCILAGE 
a, NO gumming to clog neck of bottle— No 
i | —— not epoll nor discolor the 

finest pape: Full 2 oz. bot! wy 


pis 6c., or sent | by mail for a 
Pints, pints and 


Yellow Wrapper 
That’s 


qua 


Page’ s Photo Paste, 
EC Oz. size retails 6c. ; by mail. 10c. 


iN THE 
WORLD 
1 02. bottle or tube, 10c. ; 1 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 143 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Hass. 








BENSDORP’S, 


As absolutely healthful. 
Its double 
strength 
makes it 
the most 


economical. 


ALL 
GROCERS. 





RIDGE’S 
*FOOD 


babies are a perpetual joy, for they are 
properly nourished and therefore are well 
—and being well they are happy. Ridge’s 
Food has a record of over thirty years. 
We’d like to send you copies of letters 
from people who have used it, also a 


FREE SAMPLE. 
WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 























Why This 


Difference ? 


The reason one loaf of bread is larger and better than another loaf made 
from different flour is more frequently found in the quality of the flour than in 
the making. If your bread does not suit you perhaps it is the flour. Only 
by using the best flour can you get the best bread. 

Ceresota Flour is the best. It is light, dry, and of snow-white color. 

Makes better and more wholesome bread and more of it to the barrel than 
any other brand. Ask for Ceresota to-day and see. 


Send now for the tl/lustrated Ceresota Booklet and Ceresota Graduated 
Measuring Cup, sent free for the asking. 


NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING CO., 614 Chamber of Commerce, Boston. 











Englishman wing the wa: 
about “the house, walked by mistake into -_ 
room at siesta time, and found asleep, sdewp, with 
a leopard curled up on my feet. He rushed 


off in great fright, and ca 
come quickly with a gun. 
of hid 
often got pretty 
= on the ears wi 


— visiting me, sa —_ leopard at 
play, and admired his grace > ond = ox. a 
ve often killed the leopard in the ”? he 


said, ‘‘but now I see how beautiful it is and 
how it can be tamed I shall never be able to 
kill one again. ’’ 

Abu’s end was sad. He was yy! 

isoned by the » who stood in f 

im. He withered away, and noth 
= a. He used to lie among the 
warmth, and one eve, when I went out to — 
a last look at the stables, he crawled from und 
Selim, and put up a paw tome. I sat down and 


took him in im f arms like a child, and in half 
an hour he di 
® © 
PATCHED. 


my husband to 
e-and-seek with Aba in the nn 





> Hiram recently received a small pocket 
compass ‘as a present. He showed it to his 
school-teacher, and she undertook to explain to 
him the cardinal points. 

‘Now, Hiram,”’ she said at last, ‘‘you have 
north in’ front of you. East is on your right 
and west on your left. What have you behind ?’’ 

Hiram looked thoughtful for a moment, and 
then scow led. 

‘*Now I just knew you’d see it,’’ he declared. 
“*T told mama when she sewed it on that every- 
body would see it. But she said I’d got to 
make these trousers last till April.’’ 


* © 
FAMILY DIPLOMACY. 


hey were seated at the supper-table, says 
the Chicago News, when little Dolly asked, 
‘*What is a miser?’’ 
**A miser, my dear,’’ answered the diplomatic 
mother, ‘‘is a man who thinks his wife’s hat 
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Established 1836. 


For Your 


New House 


Specify the 


ay 
State 
Furnace 


And have no 
dread of cold- 


est weather. 














BUILT FOR HEAVY DUTY, 
fewest joints re. 
when you need it most. 

EASILY OPERATED. A slight turn of 
the lever exposes a new surface of the triangu- 
lar grate, liberates the ashes, and quickly pro- 
duces a clear, bright fire. The upright lever 


ECONOMICAL. Its hot-air blast device 
causes a rapid combustion of the smoke and 
gases that otherwise go to waste up the 
chimney, thus pains more heat from a 
given quantity of fuel—coal or wood. 

CIRCULAR FREE. In this advertise- 
ment we have mentioned but a few of the tell- 
does away with the old-fashioned “ back- ing features of this efficient furnace. Our 
breaking shake-down.” No poking needed. circular tells of others; send for it. 

Providence, Rhode Island. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co., 55 Portland Street, Boston. 


We also make “Bay State” and “Richmond” Ranges, also “Model” Ranges and Furnaces. 


and has 
You'll like it best 





if your dealer hasn’t them, write to us. 








should not cost any more than his own.’’ 
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F the fish patrol- 

men we at various 
times served un- 
der, Charley Le Grant and 
1 were agreed, I think, 
that Neil Partington was 
the best. He was neither 
dishonest nor cowardly; and while he 
demanded strict obedience when we were 
under his orders, at the same time our 
relations were those of easy comradeship, 
and he permitted us a freedom to which 
we were ordinarily unaccustomed, as the 
present story will show. 

Neil’s family lived in Oakland, which 
is on the Lower Bay, less than six 
miles across the water from San Fran- 
cisco. One day, while scouting among 
the Chinese shrimp-catchers of Point San 
Pedro, he received word that his wife was 
very ill, and that day, within the hour, 
the Reindeer was bowling along for Oak- 
land with a stiff northwest breeze astern. 
We ran up the Oakland estuary and came 
to anchor, and in the days that followed, 
while Neil was ashore, we tightened up 
the Reindeer’s rigging, overhauled the 
ballast, seraped down and put the sloop 
into the best possible condition. 

This done, time hung heavy on our 
hands. Neil’s wife was dangerously sick, 
and the outlook was a week of waiting 
for the erisis. Charley and I roamed the 
docks, wondering what we should do, and 
so came upon the oyster fleet, lying at the 
Oakland City Wharf. In the main, they 
were trim boats, made for speed and bad 
weather, and we sat down on the stringer- 
piece of the dock to study them. 

Pedlers were backing their wagons to 
the edge of the wharf, and I managed 
to learn the selling price of the oysters. 

“That boat must have at least two 
hundred dollars’ worth aboard,’’ I caleu- 
lated. ‘‘I wonder how long it took to get 
the load ?’’ 

‘Three or four days,’’ Charley an- 
swered. ‘‘Not bad wages for two men.’’ 

The boat we were discussing, the Ghost, 
lay directly beneath us. Two men com- 
posed its crew, one a squat and broad- 
shouldered fellow, with remarkably long 
and gorilla-like arms, the other, tall and 
well-proportioned, with clear blue eyes 
and a mat of straight black hair. So 
unusual and striking was this combina- 
tion of hair and eyes that Charley and 
I remained somewhat longer than we had 
intended, watching this man. 

And it was well that we did. A stout, 
prosperous-looking elderly man came up 
and stood beside us, looking down upon 
the deck of the Ghost. He appeared 
angry, and the longer he looked the 
angrier he grew. 

‘*Those are my oysters,’’ he said, at 
last. ‘‘l know they are my oysters. You 
raided my beds last night and robbed me 
of them. ’’ 

The men on the Ghost looked up. 

“Hello, Taft!’? the short man said, 
with insolent familiarity. (Among the 
bay-farers he had gained the nickname of 
“The Centipede.’’) ‘‘Wot ’r’ you growlin’ 
about now ?”” 

‘*Those are my oysters, that’s what I said. 
You’ve stolen them from my beds.’’ 

**You’re mighty wise, ain’t ye?’’ was The 
Centipede’s sneering reply. ‘‘S’pose you can 
tell your oysters wherever you see ’em?’’ 

“*I know they’re mine!’’ Mr. Taft cried. 

**Prove it!’’ challenged the tall man, who 
we afterward learned was known as ‘‘The Por- 
poise’’ because of his wonderful swimming 
abilities. 

Mr. Taft shrugged his shoulders helplessly. 
Of course he could not prove the oysters to be 
his, no matter how certain he might be. 

*‘T’d give a thousand dollars to have you men 
behind the bars!’’ he cried. ‘‘I’ll give fifty 
dollars a head for your arrest and conviction, 
all of you!’’ 

A roar of laughter went up from the different 
boats, for the rest of the crews had been listening 
to the discussion. 

‘“There’s more money in oysters,’’ The Por- 
poise remarked, dryly. 

Mr. Taft turned on his heel and walked 
away. From out of the corner of. his eye 
Charley noted the direction in which he went. 
Several minutes later, when he had disappeared 
round a corner, Charley rose lazily to his feet. 
I followed him, and we sauntered off in the 
opposite direction to that taken by Mr. Taft. 

“Come on! Lively!’’ Charley whispered, 
as soon as we had passed from the view of the 
oyster fleet. 


Our course was changed at once, and we 
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ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN, 


“THE CENTIPEDE” AND “THE PORPOISE” 








DOUBLED UP ON THE CABIN IN 


PAROXYSMS OF LAUGHTER. 


dodged round corners and raced up side streets 
till Mr. Taft’s form loomed up ahead of us. 

“T’m going to interview him about that 
*| reward,’’ Charley explained, as we caught up 
with the oyster-bed owner. ‘‘Neil will be 
delayed here a week, and you and I might as 
well be doing something in the meanwhile. ’’ 

“Of course, of course!’’ Mr. Taft said, when 
Charley had introduced himself and explained 
his errand. ‘‘Those thieves are robbing me of 
thousands of dollars every year. As I said, I’ll 
give fifty dollars a head, and call it cheap at 
that. They’ve robbed my beds, torn down my 
signs, terrorized my watchmen, and last year 
killed one of them. Couldn’t prove it. All 
done in the blackness of night. The detectives 
could do nothing. We have never succeeded 
in arresting one of those men. So I say, Mr. — 
What did you say your name was?’’ 

‘*Le Grant,’’ Charley answered. 

**So I say, Mr. Le Grant, I am deeply obliged 
to you for the assistance you offer. And I 
shall be glad to codperate with you in every 
way. My watchmen and boats are at your | 
disposal. Come and see me at the San Francisco | 
offices any time, or telephone. And don’t be | 
afraid of spending money.’’ 

‘*Now we’ll see Neil,’? Charley said, when | 
Mr. Taft had gone. 

Not only did Neil Partington interpose no 
obstacle to our adventure, but he proved to be 
of the greatest assistance. 

Charley and I knew nothing of the oyster 
industry, but Neil’s head was an encyclopedia 
of facts concerning it. Also, inside an hour or 





so, he was able to bring to us a Greek boy of 
seventeen or eighteen, who knew the ins and 
outs of oyster piracy. 

I may as well explain that we of the fish 
patrol were -free lances, ina way. While Neil 
Partington, who was a patrolman proper, 
received a regular salary, Charley and I, being 
merely deputies, received only what we earned 
—that is to say, a certain percentage of the 
fines imposed on convicted violators of the fish 
laws. Also any rewards that chanced our way 
were ours. 

We offered to share with Partington whatever 
we should get from Mr. Taft, but the patrol- 
man would not hear of it. He was’ only too 
happy, he said, to do a good turn for us, who 
had done so many for him. 

We held a long council of war, and mapped | 
out the following line of action. Our faces | 
were strange ones on the Lower Bay, but as | 
the Reindeer was too well known as a fish- | 
patrol sloop, the Greek boy, whose name was 
Nicholas, and I were to sail some innocent- 
| looking craft down to Asparagus Island and 
| join the oyster pirates’ fleet. Here, according 
to Nicholas’s description of the beds and the 
| manner of raiding, it was possible for us to 
catch the pirates in the act of stealing oysters, 
| and at the same time to get them in our power. 
Charley was to be on the shore, with Mr. 
Taft’s watchmen and a posse of constables, to 
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| help us at the right time. 

| ‘*I know just the boat,’’ Neil said, at the 
conclusion of the discussion, ‘‘a crazy old sloop 
that’s lying over at Tiburon. You and Nicholas 
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can go over by the ferry, 


charter it for a song, 
and sail direct for the 
beds. ’’ 

‘Good luck be with 
you, boys,’’ he said at 
parting, two days later. 

**Remember, they are dangerous men, so 


be careful. ’’ 

Nicholas and I succeeded in chartering 
the sloop very cheaply, and between 
laughs, while getting up sail, we agreed 
that she was even crazier and older than 
Neil’s description had led us to expect. 
She was a big, flat-bottomed and square- 
sterned craft, sloop-rigged, with a sprung 
mast, slack rigging, dilapidated sails and 
rotten running-gear, clumsy to handle and 
uncertain in bringing about, and she 
smelled vilely of coal tar, with which 
strange stuff she had been smeared from 
stem to stern and from cabin roof to 
centerboard. To cap it all, Coal Tar 
Maggie was printed in great white letters 
the whole length of each side. 

It was an uneventful although laughable 
run from Tiburon to Asparagus Island, 
whefe we arrived in the afternoon of the 
following day. The oyster pirates, a dozen 
sloops, were lying at anchor on what was 
known as the ‘‘deserted beds.’’ The Coal 
Tar Maggie came sloshing into their midst 
with a light breeze astern, and they crowded 
on deck to see us. Nicholas and I had 
caught the spirit of the crazy craft, and 
we handled her in most lubberly fashion. 

‘*Wot is it?’’ some one called. 

‘*Name it ’n’ ye kin have it!’’ called 
another. 

“‘T swan, naow, ef it ain’t the old ark 
itself!’’ mimicked The Centipede, from 
the Ghost. 

We took no notice of the joking, but 
acted, after the manner of greenhorns, as 
if the Coal Tar Maggie required our 
undivided attention. I rounded her well 
to windward of the Ghost, and Nicholas 
ran forward to drop the anchor. To all 
appearances, it was the result of mere 
awkwardness, the way the chain tangled 
and kept the anchor from reaching the 
bottom. And to all appearances, Nicholas 
and I were excited as we strove to clear it. 
At any rate, we quite deceived the pirates, 
who took huge delight in our predicament. 

But the chain remained tangled, and 
amid all kinds of mocking advice we 
drifted down upon and fouled the Ghost, 
whose bowsprit poked square through our 
mainsail and ripped a big hole init. The 
Centipede and The Porpoise doubled up on 
‘the cabin in paroxysms of laughter, and 
left us to get clear as best we could. This, 
with much unseamanlike performance, we 
did, and likewise we cleared the anchor 
chain, of which we let out about three 
hundred feet. With only ten feet of water 
under us, this would permit the Coal Tar 
Maggie to swing in a circle some six hun- 
dred feet in diameter, in which circle she 
would be able to foul at least half the fleet. 

The oyster pirates lay snugly together at 
short hawsers, the weather being fine, and 

they protested loudly at our ignorance in putting 
out such an unwarranted length of anchor chain. 
And not only did they protest, but they made us 
heave it in again, all but thirty feet. 

Having sufficiently impressed them with our 
general lubberliness, Nicholas and I went below 
to congratulate ourselves and to cook supper. 
Hardly had we finished the meal and washed 
the dishes when a skiff ground against the 
Coal Tar Maggie’s side, and heavy feet 
trampled on deck. Then The Centipede’s brutal 
face appeared in the companionway, and he 
descended into the cabin, followed by The Por- 
poise. Before they could seat themselves on a 
bunk another skiff came alongside, and another 
and another, till the whole fleet was represented 
by the gathering in our cabin. 

‘*Where’d you swipe the old tub?’’ asked a 
squat and hairy man, with cruel eyes and 
Mexican features. 

**Didn’t swipe it!’’ Nicholas answered, meet- 
ing them on their own ground and encouraging 
the idea that we had stolen the Coal Tur 
Maggie. ‘‘And if we did, what of it?’’ 

**I’d rot on the beach first before I’d take a 
tub that couldn’t get out of its own way!’’ 
sneered he of the Mexican features. 

**How were we to know till we tried her?’’ 
Nicholas asked, so innocently as to cause a 
laugh. ‘‘And how do you get the oysters?’’ 
he hurried on. ‘‘We want a load of them; 
that’s what we came for, a load of oysters.’’ 

‘*What d’ye want ’em for?’’ demanded The 
Porpoise. 


**Oh, to give away to our friends, of course!’’ 
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Nicholas retorted. ‘‘That’s what you do with 
yours, I suppose. ’’ 

This started another laugh, and as our visitors 
grew more genial we could see that they had 
no suspicion of our identity or purpose. 

‘*Didn’t I see you on the dock in Oakland 
the other day ?’’ The Centipede asked me. 

‘*Yes,’’ I answered, boldly. ‘‘I was watch- 
ing you fellows and figuring out whether we’d 
go oystering or not. It’s a pretty good busi- 
ness, I caleulate, and so we’re in for it. That 
is,’’ 1 hastened to add, ‘‘if you fellows don’t 
mind. ’’ 

‘*T’ll tell you one thing,’’ he replied, ‘‘and 
that is, you’ll have to look sharp and get a 
better boat. We won’t stand to be disgraced by 
any such box as this. Understand?’’ 

‘‘Sure!’’? I said, ‘‘Soon as we sell some 
oysters we’ll outfit in style.’’ 

‘‘And if you show yourself square and the 
right sort,’? he went on, ‘‘why, you kin run 
with us. But if you don’t,’’ here his voice 
became: stern and menacing, ‘‘why, it’ll be the 
sickest day of your life. Understand ?’’ 

‘‘Sure!’’ I said. 

After that, and more warning and advice of 
similar nature, the conversation became general, 
and we learned that the beds were to be raided 
that very night. As they got into their boats, 
after an hour’s stay, we were invited to join 
them in the raid, with the assurance of ‘‘the 
more the merrier. ’’ 

‘Did you notice that short, Mexican-looking 
chap?’’ Nicholas asked, when they had de- 
parted to their various sloops. ‘‘He’s Barchi, 
of the Sporting Life Gang, and the fellow that 
came with him is Skilling. They’re both out 
now on five thousand dollars’ bail.’’ 

I had heard of the Sporting Life Gang before, 
a crowd of hoodlums and criminals who terror- 
ized the lower quarters of Oakland, and two- 
thirds of whom were usually to be found in 
state prison for crimes that ranged from per- 
jury and ballot-box stuffing to murder. 

‘*They’re not regular oyster pirates,’’ Nicholas 
continued. ‘‘They’ve just come down for the 
lark and to make a few dollars. But we’ll 
have to watch out for them.’’ 

We sat in the cockpit and discussed the details 
of our plan till eleven o’clock had passed, when 
we heard the rattle of an oar from the direction 
of the Ghost. We hauled up our own skiff, 
tossed in a few sacks, and rowed over. There 
we found all the skiffs assembling, for it was 
the intention to raid the beds in a body. 

To my surprise, I found barely a foot of 
water where we had dropped anchor in ten 
feet. It was the big June run-out of the full 
moon, and as the ebb had yet an hour and a 
half to run, I knew that our anchorage would 
be dry ground before slack water. 

Mr. Taft’s beds were three miles away, and 
for a long time we rowed silently in the wake 
of the other boats, once in a while grounding 
and constantly striking bottom with our oar- 
blades. At last we came upon mud covered 
with not more than two inches of water—not 
enough to float the boats. But the pirates at 
once jumped over the side, and by pushing and 
pulling on the flat-bottomed skiffs, we moved 
steadily along. 

After half a mile of the mud, we came upon 
a deep channel, up which we rowed, with dead 
oyster shoals looming high and dry on’ each 
side. At last we reached the picking-grounds. 
Two men on one of the shoals warned us off. 
But The Centipede, The Porpoise, Barchi and 
Skilling took the lead, and followed by the 
rest of us, at least thirty men in half as many 
boats, we rowed right up to the watchmen, who 
retreated before so overwhelming a foree, and 
rowed their boat along the channel toward 
where the shore should be. Besides, it was in 
the plan for them to retreat. 

We hauled the noses of the boats up on the 
shore side of a big shoal, and all hands, with 
sacks, spread out and began picking. Every 
now and again the clouds thinned before the 
face of the moon, and we could see the big 
oysters quite distinctly. In almost no time 
sacks were filled and carried back to the boats, 
where fresh ones were obtained. Nicholas and 
I returned often and anxiously to the boats 
with our little loads, but always found some 
one of the pirates coming or going. 

‘Never mind,’’ he said. ‘‘No hurry. As 
they pick farther away it will take too long to 
carry to the boats. Then they’Il stand the full 
sacks on end, and pick them up when the tide 
comes in and the skiffs will float to them.’’ 

Fully half an hour went by, and the tide 
had begun to flood when this came to pass. 
Leaving the pirates at their work, we stole 
back to the boats. One by one, and noiselessly, 
we shoved them off and made them fast in an 
awkward flotilla. Just as we were shoving off 
the last skiff, our own, one of the men came 
upon us. It was Barchi. His quick eye took 
in the situation at a glance, and he sprang for 
us; but we went clear with a mighty. shove, 
and he was left floundering in water over - his 
head. As soon as he got back to the shoal, he 
raised his voice and gave the alarm. 

We rowed with all our strength, but it was 
slow going with so many boats in tow. A 
pistol cracked from the shoal, a second and a 
third; then a regular fusillade began.. The 
bullets -spat and spat all about us; but thick 
clouds had covered the moon, and in the 


dim darkness it was no more than random | 
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firing. It was only by chance that we could 
be hit. 

‘‘Wish we had a launch!’’ I panted. 

‘*I’d just as soon the moon stayed hidden!’’ 
Nicholas panted back. 

It was slow work, but every stroke carried 
us farther from the shoal and nearer the shore, 
till at last the shooting died down, and when 
the moon did come out we were too far away 
to be in danger. Not long afterward we 
answered a shoreward hail, and two whitehall 
boats, each pulled by three pairs of oars, darted 
up tous. Charley’s face bent over to us, and he 
had us gripped by the hands while he was cry- 
ing, ‘‘O you joys! You joys! Both of you!’’ 

When the flotilla had been landed, Nicholas 
and I and a watchman rowed out in one of the 
whitehalls, with Charley in the stern-sheets. 
Two other whitehalls followed us, and as the 
moon now shone brightly, we easily made 
out the oyster pirates on their lonely shoal. As 
we drew in closer, they fired a volley from their 
revolvers, and we retreated beyond range. 

‘*Lots of time,’’ Charley said. ‘‘*The flood 
is setting in fast, and by the time it’s up to 
their necks there won’t be any fight left in 
them. ’’ 

So we lay on our oars and waited for the 
tide to do its work. This was the predicament 
of the pirates: because of the big run-out, the 
tide was rushing in like a mill-race, and it was 
impossible for the strongest swimmer in the 
world to make against it the three miles to the 
sloops. Between the pirates and the shore 














THE ENTIRE PARTY THEN FELL TO WORK. 


were we, preventing escape in that direction. 
On the other hand, the water was rising rapidly 
over the shoals, and it was only a question of 
a few hours when it would be over their heads: 

It was beautifully calm, and in the brilliant 
white moonlight we watched them through our 
night-glasses, and told Charley of the voyage 
of the Coal Tar Maggie. One o’clock came, 
and two o’clock, and the pirates were clustering 
on the highest shoal, waist-deep in water. 

“*Now this illustrates the value of imagina- 
tion,’’ Charley was saying. ‘‘Taft has been 
trying for years to get them, but he went at it 
with bull-strength and failed. Now.we used 
our heads —’’ 

Just then I heard a scarcely audible gurgle 
of water, and holding up my hand for silence, 
I turned and pointed to a ripple slowly widen- 
ing out in a growing circle. It was not more 
than fifty feet from us. 

We kept perfectly quiet and waited. After a 
minute the water broke six feet away, and 
a black head and white shoulder showed in the 
moonlight. With a snort of surprise and of 
suddenly expelled breath, the head and shoulder 
went down. 

We pulled ahead several strokes and drifted 
with the current. Four pairs of eyes searched 
the surface of the water, but never another 
ripple showed and never another glimpse did 
we catch of the black head and white shoulder. 

‘It’s The Porpoise,’’ Nicholas said. ‘‘ It 
would take broad daylight for us to catch him.’’ 

At quarter to three the pirates gave their 
first sign of weakening. We heard cries for 
help, in the unmistakable voice of The Centi- 
pede, and this time, on rowing closer, we were 
not fired upon. 

The Centipede was in a truly perilous plight. 
Only the heads and shoulders of his fellow 
marauders showed above the water as they 
braced themselves against the current, while 
his feet were off the bottom, and they were 
supporting him. 

**Now, lads,’’? Charley said, briskly, ‘‘we’ve 
got you, and you can’t get away. If you cut 


up rough we’ll have to leave you alone, and 
the water will finish you. 


But if you’re good, 








we’ll take you aboard, one man at a time, and 
you’ll all be saved. What do you say ?’’ 

‘*Ayel’’ they chorused hoarsely. 

‘‘Then one man at a time, and the short 
men first. ’” 

The Centipede was tlie first to be pulled 
aboard, and he came willingly, although he 
objected when the constable put the handcuffs 
on him. Barchi was next hauled in, quite 
meek and resigned from his soaking. When 
we had ten in our boat we drew back, and the 
second whitehall was loaded. The third white- 
hall received nine prisoners ‘only—a catch of 
twenty-nine in all. 

**You didn’t get The Porpoise!’’ The Centi- 
pede said, exultantly, as if his escape materially 
diminished our success. 

Charley laughed. ‘‘But we saw him just 














the same,’’ he said, ‘‘a-snorting for shore like 
@ puffing pig.”” 

It was a mild and shivering band of pirates 
that we marched up the beach to the oyster- 
house. In answer to Charley’s knock the door 
was flung open, and a pleasant wave of warm 
air rushed out upon us. 

‘*You can dry your clothes here, lads, and get 
some hot coffee,’’ Charley announced, as they 
filed in. And there, sitting ruefully by the fire 
with a steaming mug in his hand, was The 
Porpoise. With one accord Nicholas and I 
looked at Charley. He laughed gleefully. 

‘“*That comes of imagination,’’ he said. 
‘*When you see a thing, you’ve got to see it all 
round, or what’s the good of seeing it at all? 
I saw the beach, so I left a couple of constables 
behind to keep an eye on it. That is all.’’ 
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y. BIG hay-rack 
<=) and four horses ; 

that was the 
““‘tree-day’’ outfit. Our 
whole class of thirty- 
one was in the hay-rack. For a number of 
years it had been customary for each class at 
the college where I was once a student to plant 
a tree on the campus, to be known afterward as 
the class tree. 

April was the time for this, usually some 
Saturday... Trees might have been procured 
within a mile of the college; but the intention 
was to bring this tree home from a distance of 
at least five or six miles, and make a day of it. 

Every one of the class party in the hay-rack 
was supposed to be on the lookout for a suitable 
tree. Some of the party were dressed in fan- 
tastic attire, particularly in battered ‘‘tall’’ hats 
and coats of strange colors. A few put on com- 
ically grotesque masks. 

The owner and driver of the 


that various vicissitudes were to 
be expected before the day was 
out, and hence had to be offered 
very liberal inducements, with a 
guarantee for damages. 

From the moment the cart drove 
away from the campus in the 
morning, there issued from it a 
continuous noise. Two or three 
dogs accompanied us. ‘All pas- 
sengers on the highway whom 
we met were hailed with salutes 
and questions. 

But after all, no harm was 
intended. It was simply a holi- 
day overflow of high spirits and 
youthful exuberance. 

We had a span of white horses 
and a span of ‘‘Normans.’’ Every 
one of us felt bubbling over with 
spirits; we longed to shout, to 
race, to turn handsprings, and 
astonish the country! 

There was ‘‘Dobe’’ Williams, 
swinging his long legs from a board seat across 
the front end of the rack at the driver’s right, 
and Clate Newbegin—a Georgian—on his left. 
Dobe bore a tin trumpet five feet in length, 
while Newbegin performed upon an alto horn. 

Behind him, sitting on a barrel which occa- 
sionally tipped over, with a high but shocking 
hat on the back of his head, rode Luth Car- 
michael, waking dulcet echoes with a silver 
cornet. Then there were little ‘‘Toby’’ and 
Roney Gilchrist, in unchangeably grinning pink 
masks, Scotty Wilkins, pounding on the bass 
drum, and, not to particularize needlessly, the 
whole class, perched on boxes or roosting on 
board seats—all ready for some comical vagary. 

Over the long toll-bridge we rumbled, through 
the quiet little village on the other side, and out 
into the country beyond. Our objective point 
was a tract of high pasture-land and woodland 
on the hills beyond the river. 

But even as we climbed the hills, Scotty 
shouted, ‘‘What a beauty of an oak!’’ 

It was indeed a handsome tree, symmetrical 
and well-grown. But nearly every one said, 
**Too big! We couldn’t get it up, Seotty!’’ 

‘We can get anything up!’’ cried Scotty. 

But we drove on past the tree for a mile or 
more, and searched long and boisterously in the 
woods. Earnest discussions of various maples, 
elms and beeches followed. It was difficult to 
suit a majority, and all the while Scotty argued 
persistently for his oak. The opposition wa- 
vered. Scotty got a vote to return for it, and 
we drove back. It was a sturdy tree, however, 
more than four inches in diameter, too large for 
ordinary transplanting. 

‘*?T will be the king of the campus!’’ ex- 
claimed Scotty, grandiloquently. ‘‘An eternal 
green monument to the strength and pluck of 
our class!’’ And leaping from the rack, spade 
in hand, he fell to work. 

We soon found, however, that something more 
than the tools we had brought was necessary 
to uproot that oak. It had big, deep-delving 
roots, and these ramified round stones under- 
ground, which it was necessary to dislodge. 
Dobe and the driver, with a span of the horses, 
were sent off to borrow or buy more efficient 


cart and team knew beforehand, 





tools — crowbars, axes 
and chains. They 
drove three miles, and 
returned shortly after 
noon, with the most 
miscellaneous outfit ever collected for purposes 
of forestry, I feel sure. ._Dobe had borrowed of 
everybody whose premises he had passed. The 
rack looked to be half-full of tools. There were 
six crowbars, ten axes, three long ponderous 
wooden levers, such as farmers call ‘‘pries,’’ 
not less than eleven chains, a part of a stump 
machine, a tackle and blocks and an anchor, 
weighing at least seventy-five pounds, with one 
fluke broken off, but having a hundred feet of 
cable attached tothering. This implement had 
been borrowed of a retired mariner, now turned 
farmer. 

There was also a plow, and still more ridicu- 
lous, a wheelbarrow, a ‘‘cultivator,’’ four hoes 
and a pitchfork! The driver, poor man, was 
wholly nonplussed, for with serio-comic gravity, 
Dobe had insisted to him that all these would 
be needed and hundreds more! 

Seeing the man’s perplexity, Scotty, Toby 
and others at once began rating him and Dobe 
for not borrowing more tools. 

‘‘Wal, maybe you do want ’em!’’ exclaimed 
the driver, incredulously. ‘‘But how you are 
ever going to remember which is whose, when 
you carry ’em home, is more’n I can tell! I’m 
sure I can’t.’’ Dobe assured him that this was 
not a matter of the slightest consequence—the 
one object being to borrow tools. 

The entire party then fell to work to uproot 
that oak. It was an absurd spectacle—youths 
in tall hats and long coats, wholly unaccustomed 
to the use of crowbars or spades, all swarming 
round that devoted tree, pushing, pulling and 
hustling one another to the accompaniment of a 
running chorus of jokes and cheers. 

Here were seen three fellows astride a big 
pry, swaying up and down, while on the other 
side, seven or eight had hooked the remaining 
fluke of the anchor beneath the tap-root of the 
tree, and were tugging away at the old hawser. 
Occasionally rose outeries of anguish, as one 
or another jammed his fingers or had his head 
rapped by some overzealous fellow worker. 

The driver stood bewildered. He was still 
struggling, but in vain, to discern some trace of 
common sense in the proceeding. 

At last somebody bethought him to hitch 
the hawser of the anchor-hook to the axle of the 
cart, when the four horses pulled out the tree, 
amidst great cheering. It was then heaved into 
the rack, which it quite filled, extending out 
some distance behind. The redundant kit of 
tools was loaded on; and then, with thirty boys 
perched on top or hanging on by the rungs of 
the rack, the drive home to the college began. 

We had turned down a long hill, when, on a 
sudden, a great pile of shovels, axes, chains, 
hoes and crowbars slid out at the forward end 
of the rack against the heels of the long-patient 
horses. They sprang forward, upsetting the 
driver from his board. Before the reins could 
be drawn tight again, they were careering down 
the hill at full speed. Some of us, I remember, 
were clinging to the tree, some to the rack rail, 
and a few were able to jump out. 

‘*Never desert the tree!’’ shouted Scotty, in 
the midst of the uproar; and at this juncture 
Dobe Williams was possessed of an idea. 

**Cast anchor, fellows!’’ he bawled. He 
pitched the rusty old kedge overboard. 

The other end of the anchor cable was still 
fast to the rear axle of the cart, and about forty 
feet of it ranout. For some distance the anchor 
was dragged perilously after us, alternately 
catching in the ground and bounding a dozen 
feet in the air. 

Presently, as we neared the bottom of the hill, 
the fluke caught under the great root of a maple 
beside the road. Immediately there followed 
a frightful jerk. The four horses went clear 
through their harnesses and ran on; and at 
about that time the most of us, along with the 
tree, plow, cultivator and stump machine, were 
turning somersaults out of the rack and piling 
ourselves up in a heap farther down the road. 
Luth Carmichael caved in the bass drum, and 
was seen to be partly inside it. 

We were anchored ! 

Nearly everybody was more or less bruised, 























bumped or otherwise damaged. Some crawled 
out and sat nursing their injuries. Scotty alone 
got astride the tree, calling all to witness that he 
had never deserted it. 

The fun was quite effectually knocked out of 
most of us, however. Several limped away to 
secure the services of a physician. There were 
a good many cuts and bruises to be bandaged. 

The unquenchavle Scotty and those who had 
fared best contrived to recover the horses, and 
finally brought the tree to the college campus 
at about ten o’clock that night. The borrowed 
tools were temporarily left in a heap by the 
roadside, but were returned to their owners, 
after vast trouble, by a committee of four, sent 
out for that purpose. 

On the way to prayers the next morning, the 
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sophomore class presented a picturesque but | workmen wrecked an iron-works and seized 


rueful appearance. There was one man on 
crutches, several were limping, and six or seven 
wore prominent white bandages. It was not 
till the following day that we mustered in good 
form enough to set out our tree on the campus. 

The expenses of the trip, including damages 
and doctors’ bills, reached sixty dollars. 

Our class oak proved a problem in forestry. 
Twice, subsequently, it was pronounced dead. 
But by the following spring a few fresh, pale 
leaves would appear on it. We employed various 
tree-doctors to see it, prune it and dress it—for 
if the tree died, it would be a bad omen, accord- 
ing to current college auguries. It survived, 
but it has never grown well, and is far from 
being the ‘‘king of the campus.’’ 











3 4 FATEFUL moment 
ger has been reached in 
ENG the affairs of Russia. 
The terrible scenes enacted in 
and near St. Petersburg, 
where large bodies of work- 
men advancing to present 
petitions to the Tsar, one of 
them under the lead of a 
priest displaying a crucifix, 
were fired upon by troops, 
and lost several thousands of 
their number in dead and 
wounded, mark a new depar- 
ture in the age-long struggle 
of the Russian reformers for 
constitutional freedom. For behind the indus- 
trial protest—itself a symptom of the general 
discontent—there rises from the people them- 
selves a demand the boldness, vigor and persis- 
tence of which have taken the world, as well as 
the Tsar’s government, by surprise. It is now 
no more a so-called ‘‘handful of conspirators’’ 
who clamor for change, and no longer violent 
methods that are relied upon for bringing it 
about. The intelligence of the nation is aroused. 
The needs of the hour are being voiced even by 
the conservative elements of Russian society. 

Influential men who have hitherto held them- 
selves aloof from political agitation—barristers, 
university professors, engineers, members of the 
municipal and county councils—have all publiely 
committed themselves against the war and in 
favor of constitutional reform. Pamphlets are 
being scattered everywhere, and the traditional 
laws against free speech have suddenly been 
allowed to fall into disuse. 

The deeper meaning of this ferment, in which 
the freedom to demand is temporarily granted, 
while the freedom demanded is sternly refused, 
must be sought in the conditions which, pre- 
venting Russia from keeping step with the 
general advance of the world, have divided her 
into two parts, unequal in both numbers and 
culture. For as a result of these conditions we 
have to-day in the Tsar’s empire a highly 
inert population and a progressive class—an 
immense body of peasants who, with faces 
turned toward the Orient, inherit their so-called 
“‘loyalty’’ to the present régime, and a compar- 
atively small body of educated people who, with 
eyes fixed on western Europe, on the United 
States, and now also on Japan, ardently desire 
to see Russia modernized. 





THE TSAR. 


BETWEEN PROGRESSIVES AND LAGGARDS. 
[Mi OST of the Russian people are content 
with at least the form of their govern- 

ment; but that is only because, being 
unaware of their right to be emancipated, they 
fail to appreciate the advantages which emanci- 
pation would bring. It is the educated, the 
cultured classes of Russia who march on ahead. 
As for the bureaucracy, eager to preserve its 
privileges and emoluments, it continues to prefer 


the slow pace of the millions that linger in thc | 


rear. While, therefore, the struggle in Russia 
is apparently between this advanced guard and 
the governing class, it is really between the 
progressives and that vast army of laggards 
which the autoeracy in Russia still continues 
to represent. For as long as the Tsar and the 
various members of his autocratic family 
believe that the majority of the Russian people 
are willing to support, or are unwilling to 
oppose openly the autocratic régime, there will 
be no voluntary yielding to the demands of the 
progressives. The desire to lessen the insurrec- 
tionary disturbances explains why the Tsar’s 
government is willing to seem weak enough to 
permit agitation ; its belief that the people as a 
whole are not yet united on the demand for a 
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constitution explains why it feels strong enough 





to refuse that demand. The fact that the) 


number of pupils in Russia is only a little over 
two per cent., as against nearly thirty per cent. 
in the United States, furnishes an interesting 
reason for this weakness of the people; igno- 
rance and absolutism go together. 

The future of Russia is thus seen to turn on 
the answer to a single question: Will the Tsar 
be compelled to yield that which he refuses to 
grant of his own free will? And the answer 
to this question can be given only after we 
have glanced at the forces, external as well as 
internal, which are pressing for constitutional 
freedom in Russia” “~~ 


“ALL TWADDLE,” SAYS TOLSTOY. 


the outset it must be assumed that 

the Tsar and his advisers either wil- 

fully ignore or fail to appreciate much of 

that wide-spread agricultural discontent which 

is making inroads into the ‘‘loyalty’’ on which 
the aristocratic class depends for its support. 

Count Tolstoy has frankly expressed his 
belief that the peasant’s fidelity to the Tsar is 
“fall twaddle,’’ and that the working agricul- 
turist in Russia ‘‘prefers good land with the 
Sultan ruling over him to bad 
land with the White Tsar for 
emperor. ”’ 

If this is so, an important 
change must be at hand in 
the views of even the unedu- 
cated masses who to-day till 
the soil of Russia. Many of 
them lost heavily by the ukase 
which set them free from the 
manorial lords; periodical 
famines have since dimin- 
ished the resources and pa- 
tience of the rest, until the 
whole system of agriculture 
in Russia. seems fast moving 
toward collapse. Unable to make a living from 
the land, the peasant is expected to contribute 
most of the one hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars which must annually be paid as 
interest on a national debt that now reaches 
the enormous total of three billion dollars; he 
is also looked to for recruits to supply the 
places of his relatives and 
friends who have died fight- 
ing in Manchuria. 

No wonder that when, 
bowed beneath all these 
burdens, the Russian peas- 
ant contrives to snatch a 
crust, it is only in the tears 
of misery and wretchedness 
that he can eat it. More 
than half Russia’s farmers 
are to-day in actual want. 

Meanwhile the peasant 
claims a brother in suffering 
—the artisan of the towns. 

The working people 
there, forming impression- 
able material for the 
agitator, have already found 
out that they have class 
grievances. As a result of exasperation born 
of long hours, small pay, bad housing and 
frequent government interference in ‘‘labor-and- 
capital’’ disputes, the artisans of Russia have 
frequently shown how serious a menace they 
may become to the autocratic régime. 

Fraternizing with the students, the workmen 
fight pitched battles with the police and soldiery ; 
combats of the bloodiest description are waged 
not only in the street, but also in cathedrals 
and churches. In the struggle with the mili- 
tary at Hughesofka, an army of ten thousand 
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a town. The uprisings in St. Petersburg, 
Warsaw, Lodz and other cities of the empire 
do but emphasize, along with the inflammable 
character of Russia’s industrial population, its 
especial readiness to enter the field of political 
agitation. 


ie 


THE MEETING OF FEBRUARY 20TH. 


T is worthy of especial notice, however, 


workmen. They have also been invited to 
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Alexander II, at a time when the Russian ship 
of state was under ‘‘forced draft’’ as a result of 
the defeat in the Crimean War. 

Their purpose was to extend the forms of 
self-government already possessed by the people 
in their communes or town assemblies. With 
sympathetic care on the part of the government, 
these institutions might easily have been devel- 
oped into a most useful system of popular 
representation. Yet. by successive encroach- 


| ments on their powers by the central authority, 
that some concessions in the way of in- | they have been gradually subordinated to the 
creased wages and shorter and more | 
regular hours have recently been promised the | 


provincial governors — men appointed not by 
the people, but by the government. 
It was against this condition of helplessness, 


choose forty-five members of the joint commis- | in which the district and provincial assemblies 


sion constituted for the purpose of investigating 
the causes of the strikes and the popular discon- 
tent. It is rumored, too, that a zemsky sobor, 
or national convention, may be called to con- 
sider the situation. 

As for the students, their activity in the move- 
ment is almost ceaseless—an evidence of it was 
given in the great meeting in St. Petersburg on 
February 20th, at which they voted to suspend 
all studies until September, that their time 
might be given to emphasizing the grievances 
against the government. Their formulated de- 
mands are for a constituent assembly, amnesty 
for religious and political offenders, and auton- 
omy for each part of the country not of Russian 
nationality. 


Account «must also be taken of the societies | 


which work secretly to overthrow the existing 
administration. These include such bodies as 
the Social Revolutionary party, the Socialist 
Labor party, the Polish Socialist party and the 
Jewish Alliance. As forces of discontent, must 
be added the more or less organized revolutionary 
elements in Finland and among the Armenians 
who have taken up their residence in Russia. 

Hitherto the radical societies have worked 
independently of each other. Their recent 
agreement, at a joint conference in Paris, to 
adopt a common program which includes a 
demand for the right of free speech and a con- 
stitution, gives a new and formidable character 
to the Russian revolutionary movement. 

Even in the past, terrorism has done one 
service toward the tempering of despotism—it 
has called the attention of the world to Russian 
conditions, and has thus helped on that growing 
sensitiveness of the Tsar’s government to Euro- 
pean, and especially to American opinion, 
which in recent years has advanced literally by 
leaps and bounds. 

The autocratic régime does not really object 
very much to the demand for 
a constitution, so long as it 
can be confined to the secret 
societies. The serious thing 
about the situation in Russia 
is that in recent months that 
demand has widened and 
deepened ; that from ‘‘under- 
ground’’ agitation it has come 
to the surface of the general 
life; that, beginning with 
revolutionaries, against whom 
terrible things could be said, 
it is now made by the Liber- 
P als, large numbers of whom 
GRAND DUKE viADIMIR. are in public office, in the 
army, in the professions, in the business occu- 
pations of the country. 


FROM THE THRONE OF AN AUTOCRAT. 

[i T is the Liberal party, let us remember, 
which is opposed to revolution, which 

SBMS has given no active or organized support 
to policies of violence and terrorism, and is per- 
fectly willing to-day, as yesterday, that Nicholas 
II shall continue to reign, provided only that he 
consents to step down from the high throne of 
an autocrat to the lower but safer station of a 


constitutional monarch. And it was the same 
Liberal party which, only a few weeks ago at 
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are unable to serve the most 
vital interests of the people, 
that the zemstvo delegates 
launched their powerful pro- 
test at St. Petersburg. 

A most determined enemy 
of reform, and an almost in- 
surmountable obstacle, is the 
Holy Synod, the governing 
body of the Greco-Russian 
Church, as represented by the 
Procurator-General Pobyedo- 
nostseff. He doubtless believes 
that if the people were to have 
representative institutions and 
a voice in their own govern- 
ment, there would be a great expansion of the 
heretical sects, such as the Doukhobors, and 
that eventually the absolute power of the hier- 
archy would be overthrown. The Russian 
village priest is at present on a level with the 
lowest peasant, and his superiors seem to prefer 
that he and his flock should be ignorant and 
degraded father than by their education and 
enlightenment to endanger their own supremacy. 


‘ 





COUNT TOLSTOY. 


RUSSIA AND THE WAR. 


Tr HE disappointments and unavailing 

sacrifices of the war must also be esti- 
BAS mated as among the influences that are 
hurrying Russia on toward the most serious 
crisis in her history. 

That the weight of enlightened non-military 
opinion in the empire is against the continuance 
of the struggle with Japan cannot reasonably be 
doubted. The landowning class have nothing 
to gain, the peasants everything to lose, by 
further hostilities. The groaning taxpayers, so 
far as the financial outlook is concerned, see 
nothing but private ruin and national bank- 
ruptey ahead as the result of continued fighting 
in the East. 

On the field of conflict itself, race pride, 
loyalty to the flag, the comradeship of battle, 
the contagion of example and the impelling 
force of numbers will doubtless continue to keep 
up enthusiasm. ‘The surrender of Port Arthur 
cannot fail for a time to rouse anew the spirit 
of resistance and determination. 

But far to the westward, where the artisan is 
out of work, where thousands of families have 
lost their loved ones and their means of liveli- 
hood, and where starvation and death stare in 
the face other thousands yet unbereaved, the 
war has lost its hold on the hearts of the people. 

This is shown by the increasing tide of emi- 
gration from Russia as a means of avoiding 
military service ; by the bloody struggles between 
the soldiers and the reservists who resist depor- 
tation to farther Asia; by scenes like that at 
Czenstochowa, where for an hour and a half the 
women and children of the town ‘“‘held up’’ a 
train; and by the wide-spread outcry from the 
zemstvos now called upon to provide for families 
left destitute. 

‘*For the Japanese,’’ writes a Russian officer 
from Manchuria to the Journal of Paris, ‘‘this 
war is a holy war, a national war, a crusade, 
For us Russians it can only be a colonial war, 
fought seven thousand miles from Moscow, a 
war which none of us wanted, and which we 
know cannot imperil the 
safety of Russia. It is a 
war for the conquest of 
unknown territories, for the 
realization of theories which 
many of us regard as chi- 
merical. Our officers will 
fight to the last man. for 
the honor of the Russian 
arms, but there will be only 
regret at the uselessness of 
the cause.’’ 

It is the victories of Ja- 
pan, and not any voluntary 
softening of ‘‘the autocratic 
principle,’’ which has 
brought temporary free 
speech into Russia. 

For those of advanced 
opinion in Russia, it is now 


St. Petersburg, through its spokesmen and rep- | impossible to separate the campaign in the East 
resentatives, the zemstvo delegates, actually | from the fortunes of the autocratic class. The 
called upon the Tsar to surrender to the people | struggle there was once a struggle for the posses- 


his functions as an absolute ruler. 
The full significance of this action will be 


sion of Manchuria and Korea. Since the repulse 
of Kuropatkin at Liau-yang, it has been a fight 


better appreciated after a glance at the griev- to preserve the absolutism of government in 
ances which thus expressed themselves in the | Russia. 


petition. for a constitution. 
provincial zemstvo, or legislative councils, com- 
posed of representatives elected by the peasantry, 
the householders in the towns and the landed 
proprietors, were called into existence in 1863 by 


The district and | 


The autocracy, needing the prestige of vic- 
tories to strengthen its foundations, cannot 
logically rest until the war is carried to a close. 
Feeling that it must either win as against ‘the 
Japanese, or surrender to the Liberal and 
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revolutionary movements, its. present mind is 
to ‘fight to the last man.’’ And this attitude 
gives not a little plausibility to the view, now 
beginning to be held by intelligent Russians, 
that only through the loss of her contest in the 
far East can Russia take her place as an equal 
in the family of modern nations. 

Meanwhile the Tsar has issued a defiance 
and made a confession. His manifesto, replying 
to the demand of the zemstvo delegates, simply 
reaffirms, as it was expected to do, the state- 
ment made by Nicholas II in 1894, when 
he publicly announced his determination ‘‘to 
uphold the autocratic principle as firmly and 
unflinchingly as did my ever lamented father. ’’ 





WHAT THE MANIFESTO CONTAINS. 


Tt HE manifesto contains also a signifi- 
cant admission. For in the arrange- 
ments which the Tsar promises for the 


consideration of reforms by committees ap- | 


pointed by himself, whose decision will be 
reversible by himself, he really admits for the 
first time his knowledge of and responsibility 
for the administrative abuses from which Russia 
has been suffering for decades. 

The hideous massacre of exiles at Yakutsk ; 
the flogging of Madame Sigida to death at the 
mines of Kara; the protesting hunger strikes of 
‘*politicals’’ in the home prisons and in the 
Siberian stockades; the slow torture of human 
beings in remote, semiarctic Vilyuisk, Verkho- 
yansk and Sredny Kolymsk; the infamies 
committéd at the Schliisselburg fortress — an 
institution which, if it had existed in Cuba, 
would alone have sufficed to bring on the 
Spanish War; the intolerable conditions which 
since February last led to the assassination of 
Bobrikoff, the Governor-General of Finland, 
Von Plehwe, the minister of the interior, the 
Vice-Governor of Baku, and, most recent of all, 
the Grand Duke Sergius, uncle of the Tsar; and 
the whole ‘‘administrative’’ procedure of Russia, 
by which men, women and girls have been torn 
from their homes and exiled without trial to dis- 
tant parts of the empire—all these things the 
Tsar knew of, but did not feel called upon to 
remedy, because, forsooth, the Japanese were 
omen not yet driving the Russian 
army northward through Man- 
churia! 

The crisis is acute. The 
Tsar regards the principle of 
autocracy as fixed for all time; 
he wishes to hand it down to 
his son unimpaired. Repulsed, 
but not discouraged, the 
Liberals and revolutionaries 
gather new determination to 
insist on a constitution, and 
to be content with nothing less. 
The Japanese continue their 
campaign. What will happen ? 

A crushing defeat for the 
Russian army could only hasten the change 
which, whether it comes sooner or later, is 
now seen to be inevitable. The power of the 
progressives at home would then be increased 
a hundredfold. The ‘‘autocratic principle’ 
could not escape being assailed from within 
after being ignominiously humiliated from with- 
out. . 

But a revolution might not take the spectacu- 
lar form of immense bodies of people marching 
on the capital from the cities and towns. The 
distances in Russia are too great for any repeti- 
tion of the outbreak in France. 

Insurrections in the large centers of popula- 
tion, risings in the country districts would recall 
the great popular rebellions of Russia which 
were led by Pugacheff and Stenko Razin. The 
seizure of the government can be accomplished 
only at St. Petersburg—a capital which could 
not be farther off from the bulk of the Russian 
population even if Peter the Great, with curious 
foresight, had placed it there for safety. In 
the metropolis itself a revolutionary movement 
would of necessity require the codperation of 
the military for its success. 


=r 








MR. WITTE. 


THE VETERAN’S ANSWER. 


(iz USSIAN history has made us familiar 
with the part which the soldiery is 

sometimes willing to play in ‘‘changing 
the succession.’’ As early in reform movements 
as the reign of Nicholas I, Russia witnessed an 
organized effort to liberalize the government in 
the famous insurrection of the Decembrists. 

Much more recently General Skobeleff is said 
to have taken preliminary steps to march on the 
Winter Palace at the head of his regiment, and 
to have given up his plan only after the falling 
out of one of the high-placed personages who 
had been included in the conspiracy. 

But suppose the Russians win from Japan? 
Even then the concession demanded by the pro- 
gressives could not long be delayed. Defeated 
or victorious, the soldiers of the Tsar’s ‘‘grand 
army’’ would bring back with them new ideas 
of Russia’s needs, and their balancing of the 
disadvantages against the advantages of absolute 
rule could not fail to penetrate to the remotest 
village. 

It was the experiences of her soldiers abroad 
that brought Russia some of her earliest aspi- 
rations after constitutional reform. Her far 
more recent contact with a nation which she 
once despised, but at whose feet she is even 
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| now, in military matters, willing to sit, cannot | who, being above the law to which he appeals, 


be less fruitful of results. 

And when, in the months to come, the peasant 
asks why the Japanese won, why success cost 
the Russians so dear, or why it was a drawn 
battle, the answer of the battle-scarred veteran 
will be eloquent. 

The question is now whether one hundred and 
fifty million people shall go on much longer under 
the rule of one man, neither supremely wise 
nor supremely great in the service of humanity, 





claims absolute power over the liberties and 
lives of his subjects. 

Mighty, patient, long-enduring Russia has 
evidently agonizing days and terrible nights 
before her; yet for the sake of the freedom that 
is to be won, she cannot remain as ‘‘idle ore,’’ 

But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 


And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And batter’d-with the shocks of doom. 


THE SECOND VIOLIN 
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stairs from Ce- 
lia’s room, Dr. 
Andrew Church- 
ill made his way 
through what 
had now become 


| somewhat familiar ground to the little kitchen. 





apron waiting for 
him at the bottom. 
As the girl looked 
up at him he noted, 


<== 
as he had done 


many times already in the short two weeks 


As he looked in at the door he beheld a slim|he had known her, the peculiar, Gipsy-like 


figure in a big Turkey-red apron, bending over a 
chicken which lay, in a state of semidissection, 
upon the table. As he watched for a moment 
without speaking, Charlotte herself spoke, with- 
out turning round. 

‘*You horrid thing!’’ she said, tragically, to 
the chicken. ‘‘I hate you—all slippery and 
bloody. Ugh! Why won’t your old windpipe 
come out? How anybody can eat you who has 
got you ready I don’t know.’”’ 

‘‘May I bother you for a pitcher of hot 
water ?’’ asked an even voice from the doorway. 

Charlotte turned with a start. Her cheeks, 
already flushed, took on a 
still ruddier hue. 

‘*Yes, if you'll please 
help yourself,’’ she an- 
swered, curtly, turning 


back to her work. ‘‘Ilam 
—engaged. ’’ 

‘*T see. A congenial 
task ?’” 


‘‘Very!’’ Charlotte’s 
tone was expressive. 

‘Did I gather that the 
fowl’s windpipe was the 
special cause of your dis- 
tress?’’ asked the even 
voice again. 

Charlotte faced round 
again. 

‘*Doctor Churchill, ’’ she 
said, ‘‘I never cleaned a 
chicken in my life. I don’t 
know what I’m doing at 
all, only that I’ve been do- 
ing it for almost an hour, 
and it isn’t done. I pre- 
sume it’s because I take 
so much time washing my 
hands. ’’ 

She smiled in spite of 
herself as the doctor’s 
hearty laugh filled the little 
kitchen. 

“‘T think I can appre- 
ciate your feelings,’’ he 
remarked. 

He walked over to the 
table. ‘‘Get a good hold on the offending 
windpipe, shut your eyes and pull.’’ 

**I’m afraid of doing something wrong.’’ 

‘*You won’t. The trachea of the domestic 
fowl was especially designed for the purpose, 
only the necessary attachment for getting a firm 
grip on it was accidentally omitted. ’’ 

‘It certainly was.’’ Charlotte tugged away 
energetically for a moment, and drew out the 
windpipe successfully. The doctor regarded 
the bird with a quizzical look. 

‘I should advise you to cut up the chicken 
and make a fricassee of it,’’ he observed. 

‘*T want to roast it. I’ve got the stuffing all 
ready.’’ She indicated a bowlful of macerated 
bread-crumbs mixed with milk and butter, and 
liberally seasoned with pepper. 

“‘T see. But I’m a little, just a little, afraid 
you may have trouble in getting the stuffing to 
stay.in while the chicken is roasting. You 
see —’’ He paused, 

**I suppose I’ve cut it open too much.’’ 

‘*Rather—unless you’re a very good amateur 
surgeon. And even then —’’ 

**I’m no surgeon—I’m no cook—I never shall 
be! I—don’t want to be!’’ Charlotte burst out, 
suddenly, beginning to cut up the chicken with 
vigorous slashes, mostly in the wrong places. 

**Yes, you do. Hold on a minute! That 
joint isn’t there; it’s farther down. There. 
See? Once get the anatomy of this bird in 
your mind, and it won’t bother you a bit to cut 
itup. Pardon me, Miss Charlotte, but I know 
you do want to be a good cook—because you 
want to be an accomplished woman. ’’ 

Charlotte put down her knife, washed her 
hands with furious haste, got out a pitcher, 
poured it full of hot water, and handed it silently 
to Doctor Churchill without looking at him. 
He glanced from it to her with amusement as 
he received it. ‘‘Thank you,’’ he said, politely, 
and walked away. 

When he came down-stairs fifteen minutes 
later, he found the slim figure in the Turkey-red 








beauty of her face. It was a beauty-of which 
she herself, he had occasion to believe, was 
absolutely unconscious, and in this he was right. 

Charlotte disliked her dark skin, despised her 
black curls, and considered her vivid coloring 
a most undesirable inheritance. She admired 
intensely Celia’s blonde loveliness, and lost no 
chance of privately comparing herself with her 
sister, to Celia’s infinite advantage. 

‘Doctor Churehill,’? she said, as he ap- 
proached her, hat in hand, ‘‘I was very rude 
to you just now. J am—sorry.’’ 

She held out her hand. Doctor Churchill 















ME — BORROW ?" 


took it. Charlotte’s thick black lashes swept 
her cheek, and she did not see the look, half- 
laughing, half-sympathetic, which rested on 
her downcast face. 

‘*TIt’s all right,’’ said Doctor Churchill’s low, 
clear voice. ‘‘Don’t think I fail to understand 
what it means for the cares of a household like 
this to descend upon a girl’s shoulders. But 
I want you to know that I—that they are all 
immensely pleased with the pluck yon are 
showing. I have seen your sister’s lunch tray 
several times since I have been coming here; 
it was perfect. ’’ 

**T burned her toast just this morning,’’ said 
Charlotte, quickly. ‘‘And poached the egg too 
hard. Lanse says the coffee is better, but— 
oh, no matier—I’m just discouraged this morn- 
ing. I—shall learn something some time, per- 
haps, but —’’ She turned away impulsively. 
Doctor Churchill followed her a step or two. 

**See here, Miss Charlotte,’’ he said, ‘Show 
many times have you been out of the house 
since your sister was hurt ?’’ 

“Not at all,’? owned Charlotte, ‘‘ except 
evenings, after everything is done. Then I 
steal out and run round and round the house 
in the moonlight, just running it off, you know, 
or maybe you don’t know.’’ 

“Yes, I do. Will you do something now if 
I ask you to very humbly ?’’ 

Charlotte looked at him doubtfully. ‘‘If you 
mean go for a walk,—which is what doctors 
always mean, I believe,—I haven’t time.’’ 

Doctor Churchill looked at his watch. ‘‘It is 
half past ten. Is that chicken for luncheon ?’’ 

‘‘No, for supper—or dinner—I don’t know 
just what it is we have at night now. I simply 
began to get it ready this morning because I 
hadn’t the least idea in the world how long it 
takes to cook a chicken.’’ She was smiling 


SHE SAID. 


a little at the absurdity of her own words. 
‘*And you didn’t want to ask your sister?’’ 
**T meant to surprise her.” 

**Well, of one thing I am fairly confident,’’ 














said Doctor Churchill, with gravity. ‘If you 
take a run down as far as the old bridge and 
back, there will still be time to see to the 
chicken. What is more, by the time you get 
back, all big obstacles will look like little ones 
to you. Go, please. I am to be in the office for 
the next hour, and if the house catches fire I 
will run over and put it out. I could even 
undertake to steal in the back door and put coal 
on the kitchen fire, if it is necessary.’’ 

**It won’t be.’’ 

‘*Then will you go?’’ 

‘*Perhaps—to humor you,’’ promised Char- 
lotte. 


‘*Thank you! And remember, please, Miss 
Charlotte, if you are to do justice to yourself 
and to your family, you must not plod all the 
time. Plan to get away every day for an hour 
ortwo. Go tosee your friends,—anything,—but 
don’t cultivate house nerves at eighteen. ’’ 

‘I’m older than that,’’ said Charlotte, as she 
watched him go down the steps. He turned, 
surprised. ‘‘But I shall not tell you how 
much,’’ said she, and closed the door. 

Doctor Churchill went straight through his 
small bachelor house to the kitchen. Here a 
tall. thin woman, with sharp eyes and a kindly 
mouth, was energetically kneading bread. 

**Mrs. Fields,’’ said he, ‘‘I wish you would 
find it necessary to-morrow morning to run in 
at that door over there,’’—he indicated the little 
back porch of the Birch house,—‘‘and borrow 
something. ’’ 

Mrs. Fields eyed him as if she thought he 
had taken leave of his senses. ‘‘Me—borrow ?’’ 
she said. ‘‘Doctor Andrew—are you —’’ 

‘*No, I’m not ecrazy,’’ the doctor assured her, 
smiling. ‘‘I know it’s tremendously against 
your principles, but never mind the principles, 
for once—since by ignoring them you can doa 
kindness. Run in and borrow a cup 
of sugar or something, and get ac- 
quainted.’’ 

“Who with? That curly-haired 
girl with the red cheeks? She don’t 
want my acquaintance. ’’ 

‘‘She would be immensely grateful 
for it if it came about naturally. 
Take over some of your jelly for Miss 
Birch, if. that way suits you better, 
but get to know Miss Charlotte, and 
show her a few things 
about cookery. She’s try- 
ing to do all the work for 
the whole family, and 
she knows very little 
about it.’’ 

**T suspected as much. 
You haven’t told me 
about ’em, and of course, 
being a doctor’s house- 
keeper, I’m too well 
trained to ask.’’ 

The doctor smiled, for 
Mrs. Fields had been 
housekeeper in his moth- 
er’s family in the days of 
his boyhood, and she felt 
it her right to tell him, 
now and then, what she 
thought. She was im- 
mensely proud of her own 
ability to hold her tongue 
and her curiosity in 
check. 

‘*So I know only what 
I’ve seen. You told me the oldest girl had 
broke her knee, and that’s all you’ve said. 
But I see this girl a-hanging dish-towels, and 
opening the kitchen door to let out the smoke 
each time she’s burned up a batch of some- 
thing, and I guessed she wasn’t what you 
might call a graduate of one of those cooking- 
schools. ’’ 

‘*You must be a bit tactful,’’ warned the 
doctor. ‘‘The young lady is a trifle sensitive, 
as is natural, over her inefficiency, but she’s 
very anxious to learn, and there’s nobody to 
teach her. She is too independent to go to the 
other neighbors, but I’ve an idea you could be 
a friend to her.’’ 

**She looks pretty notional,’’ Mrs. Fields said, 
doubtfully. ‘‘Shakes out her dust-cloth with 
her chin in the air —’’ 

**To avoid the dust.’’ 

‘*And pulls down the shades the minute the 
lamp is lighted.’’ 

**So do you. ” 

**T saw her lock the kitchen door in the face 
of that Mis’ Carter the other day, when she 
‘caught sight of her coming up the walk.’’ 

**See here, Fieldsy, you’ ve been spying on your 
neighbors,’’ said Doctor Churchill, severely. 
‘*You despise that sort of thing yourself, so you 
mustn’t yield to it. Go over and be neighborly, 
as nobody knows how better than yourself, but 
don’t judge people by their chins or their curls.’’ 

He gave her angular shoulder an affectionate 
pat, looked straight into her sharp eyes for a 
moment, until they softened perceptibly, said, 
**You’re all right, you know,’’ and went whis- 
tling away. 

‘*That’s just like your impudence, Andy 
Churchill,’’ said Mrs. Hepsibah Fields to her- 
self, as she laid her smooth loaves of bread- 
dough into their tins and proceeded energetically 
to scrape the board. ‘‘You always did have 
a way with you, wheedling folks into doing 
what they didn’t want to just to please you. 
Now I’ve got to go meddling in other people’s 
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business and getting snubbed, most likely, just 
because you’re trying to combine friendship 
and doctoring.’’ 

But Mrs. Fields, when her work was done, 
went to look up her best jelly, as Doctor Church- 
ill had known she would do. And twenty-four 
hours had not gone by before she had made 
friends with Charlotte Birch.’ 

It was not hard to make friends with Char- 
lotte, if one went at it right. Mrs. Fields came 
in as she was stirring up gingerbread. 

‘*T don’t think much of back-door neighbors,’’ 
she said, ‘‘but I didn’t want to come to the 
front door with my jelly. I thought maybe 
your sister would relish my black raspberry.’’ 

‘‘That’s very kind of you,’’ said Charlotte. 
*“*You are—I think I’ve seen you across the 
way. Won’t you come in?’’ 

‘‘No, thank you. You’re busy, and so am 
I. Yes, I’m Doctor Churchill’s housekeeper, 
and his mother’s before that.’’ 

The sharp eyes noted with approval, in one 
swift glanee as Charlotte turned away with the 
jelly, the fact that the little kitchen was in 
careful order. To be sure, it was four o’clock 
in the afternoon, an hour when kitchens are 
supposed to be in order, if ever, yet it was 
a relief to Mrs. Fields to find this one in that 
condition. Brass faucets gleamed in the after- 
noon sunlight, the teakettle steamed from a 
shining spout, the linoleum-covered floor was 
spotless, and the table at which Charlotte 
was stirring her gingerbread had been scrubbed 
until it was as nearly white as pine boards can 
be made, 

‘“Gingerbread ?”’ said the housekeeper, linger- 
ing in the doorway. ‘‘I always like to make 
that. It seems the biggest result for the smallest 
labor of anything you can make, and it smells 
so spicy when it comes out of the oven.’’ 

‘*Yes, when it isn’t burned,’’ agreed Char- 
lotte, with a laugh. Things had gone fairly 
well with her that day, and her spirits had risen 
accordingly. 

‘*Burning’s a thing that will happen to the 
best cooks once in a while. ’Twas just day 
before yesterday I blacked a pumpkin pie so 
the doctor poked his fun at me all the time 
he was eating it,’’ said the housekeeper, with 
a tactful disregard for the full truth, which 
was that a refractory small patient in the office 
had driven the doctor to require her assistance 
for a longer period than was consistent with 
attention to her oven. 

‘Oh, did you?’’ asked Charlotte, eagerly. 
**That encourages me. Doctor Churchill told 
me he had the finest cook in the state, and I’ve 
been envying you ever since.’’ 

‘*Doctor Churchill had better be careful how 
he brags,’’ Mrs. Fields declared, much gratified. 
‘Well, now, I’ll tell you what you do. It ain’t 
but a step across the two back yards. When 
you get in a quandary how to cook anything,— 
how long to give it or whether to bake or boil, 
—you just run across and ask me. I ain’t one 
o’ the prying kind,—the doctor’!l tell you that, 
—and you needn’t be afraid it’ll go any further. 
I know how hard it must be for a young girl 
like you to take the care of a house on yourself, 
and I’ll be pleased to show you anything I can.’’ 

‘*That’s very good of you,’’ said Charlotte, 
gratefully, as Mrs. Fields went briskly down 
the steps; and she really felt that it was. She 
would have resented the appearance of almost 
any of her neighbors at her back door with 
an offer of help, suspecting that they had come 
to use their eyes, and afterward their tongues, 
in criticism. But something about Mrs. Hepsi- 
bah Fields disarmed her at once. She could 
not tell why. 

“This gingerbread is perfect,’’ said Celia, 
an hour later, when Charlotte had brought up 
her supper. ‘‘You are improving every day. 
But it frets me not to have you come to me for 
help. I could plan things for you, and teach 
you all the little I know. I’m feeling so well 
now, the doctor says I may get down-stairs on 
the couch by next week. Then you certainly 
must let me do my part.’’ 

But Charlotte shook her head obstinately. 
“T’m going to fight it through myself. I’d 
rather. You’ve enough to do—writing letters. ’’ 

When Lanse came into Celia’s room that 
evening, his first words were merry. 

“‘What I’m anxious to know,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
what you did with your rice pudding. Charlotte 
Says you ate it—and the inference was that it 
was ‘good to eat. So I ate mine—manfully, I 
assure you. But it was a bitter dose.’’ 

“Poor little girl! She tries so hard, Lanse. 
And the gingerbread was very good.’’ 

“‘So it was. It helped take the taste of the 
pudding out. Did you honestly eat that pud- 
ding ?’* 

“*See here.’’ Celia beckoned him close. She 
reached a cautious hand under her pillow and 
drew out her soap-dish. ‘Please get rid of it 
for me,’’ she whispered, ‘‘and wash the dish. 
I couldn’t bear not to seem to eat it, so I slipped 
it in there, ’’ 

Striving to smother his mirth, Lanse bore 
the soap-dish away. Returning with it, he 
carefully replaced the soap and set the dish on 
the stand, where it had been within Celia’s 


reach. “‘I wisk I had had a soap-dish at the | 
table,” he remarked, ‘‘but the cook’s eye was | 
upon me, and I had to stand up to it. But see | 
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from Uncle John Rayburn—middle -aged, a 
bachelor, and an ex-army officer, retired by an 
incurable injury which did not make him the 
less the best uncle in the world—could not fail 
to be welcome. But she had not read a page 
before she dropped the sheet and stared help- 
lessly and anxiously at Lanse. 

‘‘What’s up?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Why, Uncle Rayburn writes that he would 


SURPRISED _ON 


LOUISE 


were driving along 

the country road, the 

long, sinuous road 

that stretched its threadlike 

length out over the level, velvety surface of the 

great wheat country of the Northwest. The 

green had reached its vivid stage. The soft 

haze of the spring air gave a delicate tone to 

the picture, the white farmhouses with their 

groves and conventional red barns standing out 

in the light like so many little islands in an 
ocean of emerald. 

My sister had driven alone to the station, six 
miles from the farm, to meet me. I had not 
seen her for several years. She had married 
a young fellow whose restlessness and farming 
instincts sought the necessary outlet and scope 
on the frontier of the agricultural West, and he 
had found in her an excellent pioneer. 

**Come out here and grow young,’’ she had 
written me, and I had come to spend my vaca- 
tion with her. 

It was a joy to me to see her again; her lithe 
figure, rounded and girlish as ever, was alert 
with the vitality of robust health, her face alight 
with the pleasure of the visit we were having 
‘‘all to ourselves,’’ as she had said. She held 
the reins lightly, laughing now and then in her 
happy-hearted fashion as we rolled along over 
the smooth road; but once or twice I fancied 
I caught a hint of apprehension in her eyes, 
and watched her somewhat furtively to assure 
myself that I had not been mistaken. 

‘*Tt can’t be Indians,’’ I thought, as I studied 
my sister’s face, for I knew there were none in 
that region except on the reservation a score or 
more miles away. ‘Then a swift movement of 
her whip, pointing in the direction toward 
which we were driving, caught my attention. 

‘‘Sister,’’ Nell said, ‘‘do you see that long 
purple strip close above the green? We must 
do the distance between us and home as quickly 
as we can, for that cloud knows how to travel.’’ 

**A cloud, Prince,’’ she said to the horse, 
giving the reins a significant twitch. He under- 
stood. Without further hint or urging he set 
his nimble feet to the liveliest pace it had ever 
been my privilege to follow. 

By this time we had left the more open coun- 
try; the winding road had now become a lane 
formed by the lines of wire fence which bordered 
the great farms. We had been watching the 
strip in the west, and I was amazed to note 
how rapidly it widened. The warm, still air 
had been suddenly changed to an invigorating 
breeze; little clouds of dust were moving in 
spirals in the road about our horse’s feet; the 
yellow sunshine had given place to a changing 
light that was fast deepening into gray. 

‘Do you notice how the delicate purple of 
the cloud has changed to greenish black? That 
indicates hail,’’ said my sister. ‘‘But we are 
almost home now. Wrap the rugs about you 
and don’t try to talk in this wind.’’ 

She spoke bravely enough, but even in the 
failing light I could see how white her face had 
grown. There was no need to urge the horse 
—he had not once slackened that flying pace. I 
did as my sister bade, first securely wrapping a 
large warm rug about her as she held the reins ; 





like to come to spend the winter with us,’’ | 
answered Celia. 

**What luck!’’ 

**Luck—with Charlotte in the kitchen ?’’ 

**Uncle Ray is a crack-a-jack of a cook him- 
self. His board bill will help out like oil on a 
dry axle, and if we don’t have a lot of fun, then 
Uncle Ray has changed as—I know he hasn’t.’’ 





TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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wind. I felt my sister creep 
closer to me and half-gasp 
under her breath : 

“If only the gate is open!’’ 

Suddenly we made a sharp turn. There was 
a second of respite from the wind and hail as 
we changed our direction; and then came a 
crash as of rending wood, and the buggy wheels 
jumped clear of something which it was too dark 
for us to see. 

Something smooth and light touched my face 
and clung to my cheek. I put up my hand and 
found it was a wet leaf. We must be very close 
to the trees now, I thought. 

There was a screeching sound in the wind 
which was diabolical; the lightning no longer 
flashed, but blazed and sputtered in little balls 
of fire all about us, and that sound of crashing | 
wood kept up ceaselessly. What could it be? | 

There was another screeching roar more 
terrible than any before it—a moment during 
which we had lost all sense of locality and 
direction, and knew only that we were being | 
half-drawn, half-whirled into a darkness denser | 
than the blackness that had previously enveloped 
us, and then we were hurled against something 
that felt like a wall, although we were still in 
the buggy and still clinging to each other. 

I think I must have lost consciousness for a 











moment, for there was a great blankness—the 
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storm to pass. At last the fury of the wind 
seemed to subside somewhat, and although the 
thunder was less startling, the flooding rain 
continued. How would our friends ever find us? 
A fear that they had been destroyed possessed 
me, but I could not express a thought so cruel, 
and I knew from my sister’s silence the torture 
the same thought was giving her. 

After a time that seemed hours we thought 
we heard voices calling. We listened, and again 
we heard the sound. Prince moved uneasily 
and gave a ringing neigh. We shouted, but heard 
no reply. Some one was looking for us—per- 
haps had passed within a few feet of us. 

The hope gave us courage. So we waited 
while the night dragged on. We must have 
slept at intervals, so exhausted were we, and 
at last the pitchy blackness seemed to let in a 
straggling light from some direction—perhaps 
it was daylight even now outside. 

The dull light crept in upon us by degrees, 
enabling us to look upon a strange situation. 
Over us was a roof of rock, walls of rock were 
in front and on each side, and behind us was 
what had been an entrance, now completely 
blocked by the trunk of a fallen tree. Prince 
was standing in the lane between the walls, a 
space so narrow that he could not turn to look 
back at us, but now and then gave his head a 
restless toss, as if he were impatient to be freed. 

The buggy top had disappeared; whether 
wrenched off by the jagged sides of the opening 


| as we entered or torn off by the wind we never 


knew, nor did we ever see it again. My sister 
looked about her in a bewildered way, as if not 
quite sure that she was yet awake, and exclaimed 
as she surveyed our strange surroundings: 

‘‘We must be in the quarry—the limestone 
quarry 1”? 

She had heard of the quarry, but never before 
had seen it, if, indeed, this was the place. 

Making our way to the mouth of the cavern, 
we climbed upon the great tree trunk, scrambled 
out and looked upon the havoe which the storm 
had wrought. 

On every side great trees were strewn. Frag- 
ments of fences lay scattered everywhere, and 
a little way off we noticed a wire door-screen 
clinging to a part of its wooden frame, which was 
sticking upright in the ground 
like a spear. 

I saw my sister’s face grow 
pale, and seizing my hand she 
said, ‘‘ Let us hasten.’’ From 
a little hill, which we soon 
reached, we saw a searching 
party coming toward us. 

My sister’s husband, with 
his men in the fields, seeing 
the storm arising and realizing 
the danger, had hastened to 
meet us. They had thought 
of the gate and had thrown it 
open. <A needless precaution, 
as they learned afterward, for 
the gate and the fence had been 
carried away by the first rush 
of the wind. 

Not seeing us, and finding 
that they could not proceed 
in that whirling wind, they 
had hurried to the house, but 
reached it only in time to see 
the great barn lifted from its 
stone foundations and scat- 
tered into fragments by that 
terrible gale. Then came the 
inky blackness. 

The house escaped only be- 
cause it did not chance to 
stand in the way of the great- 
est force of the storm. Several 
of the neighboring houses, be- 
ing less favorably situated, had 
been totally destroyed. As 
soon as it was possible for the 
men to set out again, they 
took lanterns and searched for 
us everywhere. It was their 


then, putting another about my own shoulders, | awful roar seemed farther off and the wind was | voices that we had heard, but they had never 


I tied it about my waist. 

It had not yet begun to rain, but the air was 
full of the breath of it! And it was growing 
colder and darker every moment—a weird, un- 
friendly darkness. 

Suddenly from out the black wall in front of 
us shot a long, vertical streak of lightning, and 
hanging there like a thread of flame for just 
an instant, it dazed and blinded us. Before we 
could rouse our stunned senses a crash as of the 
impact of two mighty worlds added to our stupe- 
faction, and almost simultaneously a flood of 
ice-cold rain struck us squarely. 

Choked and blinded, we could feel rather than 
see our horse leap forward, and clinging to each 
other, too awed for speech, we trusted to the 
intelligent animal to find the way which we 
could not see. 

Just how far we were from the house, of 
course, I could not tell, but Nell knew to a rod, 
so familiar was she with the lane into which 
we had turned. 

The wind was gaining a velocity which it was 
plain we could not long hope to withstand, and 
it was bringing the hail, which fell like a shower 
of brickbats. 

The cover of our buggy shielded us somewhat, 


here. I’ve a letter for you—from Uncle Ray- | but to the horse those blows must have been 


burn. ”’ 
Celia stretched an eager hand, for a letter 


maddening; yet he never swerved or halted, 
although he was racing straight against the 


not drawing my breath out of me. 

| We had come to a sudden stop somewhere, 
| but where were we? The air felt close and 
even warm, but it was impossible for us to see 
| anything. My sister found her voice first: ‘‘I 
| can’t imagine where we are, although we are 
under shelter, thank heaven !’’ 

Prince gave a little neigh as if trying to sup- 
plement her expression of thankfulness. He was 
still with us, then, and must have brought us into 
this refuge, whatever it was. We knew the storm 
still raged, for, through the something that had 
interposed between us and the terrible conflict, 
the sound of it came, muffled. 





We tried to call, but might as well have spared 
ourselves the exertion, for our voices were hurled 
back by the mighty roar, and we soon realized | 
that no one could hear outside of the walls that | 
shut us in, if walls they were. It was pitch- | 
dark, and we had no means of making a light. 
We hardly dared to move, but feeling about us | 
carefully, were soon convinced that we were | 
in a sort of cellar. But whose? And how had | 
Prince managed to find it? 

All this had passed quickly, but it had seemed 
a long time to us, so great had been the strain | 
and stress of those few moments. We were | 
thoroughly drenched; and benumbed and shiv- 
ering, we crept close together for warmth and | 
waited with what resignation we could for the | 





once thought to look for us in the quarry. 

With our friends we hastened back to Prince, 
our deliverer. Hearing our voices as we ap- 
proached, he called to us again and again. 
The men soon cleared the tree away, and his 
owner, going up to the horse, said to him as 
he stroked his neck, ‘‘What made you think 
to come here, old fellow ?’’ 

Prince, rubbing his nose against his master’s 
cheek, seemed to say that he wouid tell if he 
could but speak. 

How did he think to go there? My sister’s 
husband avers that the horse took us first to 
the barn, in the stone basement of which was 
his stall. Finding the barn torn away and the 
shelter gone, he had at once made for the quarry, 
the existence of which must have been known 
to him, although he was never used as a draft- 
horse, and had never drawn stone from there; 
in fact, it was not known that he had ever 
before been there. 

It must have been at the barn that the horse 
made the sharp turn, which my sister and I both 
recalled—the only place, after we entered the 
lane, where it was possible to make a turn, and 
the only place where it was necessary that a 
change in our direction should be made to reach 
the quarry. The theory seems quite plausible 
to me now that I have a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with Prince. 
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| women as men in the revolutionary parties. 


2 It has remained for a woman to prove to the 


P| | Russians, in a notable instance, that they need 
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ceording to a girl essayist in a Philadelphia 
school, ‘‘Boys wear out everything but 
soap.’’ She must have had some brothers, else 
she could not have been so familiar with her 
subject. all 
Ws well used are so full of magic that 
’Y a mere definition may make a whole 
philosophy—for example, the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright’s definition of a pessimist as ‘‘a man 
who of two evils chooses both.’’ 
T° write the first draft on a slate, that erasures 
might easily be made, to copy in pencil on 
soft paper, and make more changes, and finally 
after many days and alterations to arrive at a 
neat and flawless manuscript —this was the 
painstaking method of the late Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace. But ‘‘Ben Hur’’ was worth the trouble. 


prune continues to rule the wave. More 
than half of the total tonnage added to the 
world’s merchant marine in 1904 was built in 
Great Britain. More vessels were built on the 
Clyde during the year than in the entire United 
States. This is well for Great Britain, but it 
is not creditable to the United States, which 
provides vastly more than its share of the cargoes 
which the British ships will carry. 


Rute censorship preserves jealously the 
finest delicacies of international courtesy. 
An illustrated paper in St. Petersburg is reported 
to have been suppressed because the editor spoke 
of Hamlet’s ‘‘weak and vacillating nature.’’ 
It was held that in view of the peaceful and 
intimate relations between the Russian govern- 
ment and Denmark, it was treasonable to write 
in such offensive terms of a Danish prince. It 
was the prince himself who said, ‘‘What a 
piece of work isa man! How noble in reason !’’ 


“< Tivingstone’’ is the name of a township which 

has been established near Victoria Falls, 
the noble cataract discovered by the missionary 
in 1855. A large hotel is building at this spot, 
which is on the line of the Cape to Cairo rail- 
way, and a place of importance is expected to 
grow up round it. But the name is the point 
of interest. This new town will not be the 
last to bear it. To the civilized and prosperous 
Africa of the future the name of Livingstone 
will be what that of Washington or Lincoln 
is to the United States. 


rance has a financier at the head of its new 

ministry. Mons. Maurice Rouvier, the 
new premier, has been accustomed to say that 
‘*So long as the finances of a nation are sound 
there is nothing to fear.’’ He served as minister 
of commerce in the Gambetta cabinet in 1881. 
In 1887 he became premier, selecting for himself 
the post of minister of finance. When his min- 
istry fell he held the post of finance minister 
in the cabinets of 1889, 1890-1892, and in 1902 
he again occupied the same position in the 
cabinet of Monsieur Combes. In his second 
premiership he retains the financial control. He 
is opposed to free trade, and was once opposed 
to an income tax, but is now working with the 
parliamentary majority to carry out the will 
of the people in levying the least objectionable 
income tax that he can devise. 


Paes years ago Louis Kossuth led the 
Hungarian Assembly to declare independ- 
ence of Austria, and became dictator and com- 
mander-in-chief in the unsuccessful war which 
followed. Later, Emperor Francis Joseph sen- 
tenced him to death, but as Kossuth was 
‘‘unavoidably absent,’’ the sentence was never 
carried out. A few weeks ago Francis Kossuth, 
his son, was summoned to the Austrian capital 
by the emperor, and for the first time crossed 
the threshold of the house of Hapsburg. His 
errand was to explain to Francis Joseph how 
fully Hungary is still determined on running 
its own affairs. He outlined the condition of 
things among his countrymen, and declared that 
they would be content to remain loyal to the 
emperor as King of Hungary if they might 
have their own parliament, a separate consular 
and diplomatic service, army and other govern- 
mental functions. 


uch could be written of the influence of 
women in securing the political liberties 
of the people. Women seem to desire freedom 
of opportunity for themselves and their sons. 
Even in Russia there have been about as many 


not submit to the oppression of the police. When 
General Trepoff, now at the head of the St. 
Petersburg police, was in command of the police 
in Moscow, he closed, without due authority, 
a registry office for governesses. The woman 
who kept it would not submit to the ruin of her 
business, appealed to the courts for redress, and 
has obtained a verdict of forty thousand rubles 
in her favor, which General Trepoff will have 
to pay. Russian correspondents say that it is 
only within a year that the people have dis- 
covered that the courts will assist them in 
redressing their grievances against an oppressive 
police. 
® © 


INSTINCTIVE SWEETNESS. 


The sweetness that doth make a flower a flower 
So frames it that to bloom is to be sweet. 
Sydney Dobell. 
® © 


THE NEW AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 


n former years the United States was repre- 

sented abroad by men with little or no 

diplomatic experience. The minister pleni- 
potentiary was usually a man who received 
the appointment as a sort of consolation prize 
after his failure to retain or secure some coveted 
office at home—a senatorship or a place in the 
Cabinet. It is true, there were many exceptions 
to this rule; but the relative unimportance of 
the foreign posts made them available for use 
as poultices to soothe the inflamed feelings of 
disappointed politicians. 

Because of the small place which the United 
States occupied in international affairs, other 
governments did not select their best and strong- 
est men to represent them in Washington. 
Indeed, it is only within recent years that this 
country has received or sent any country a 
diplomatist with the rank of ambassador. 

The United States is now playing a large 
part in the affairs of the world. Its interest in 
the open door in China and its control of the 
Panama Canal, to say nothing of its possession 
of the Philippines, have brought it into the 
main stream of international politics. Through 
the pressure of necessity it is now pursuing a 
new policy in the selection of its diplomatists. 
The need of trained men to represent us abroad 
is met by using those who have served an 
apprenticeship. The system is illustrated by 
some of the latest changes, announced or actual, 
in the diplomatic service. 

The ambassador to Great Britain is to be 
succeeded by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who has seen 
previous service in France; the ambassador at 
St. Petersburg is to be transferred to Paris; 
his place is to be filled by the promotion of the 
ambassador at Rome; the secretary of legation 
in London will become ambassador to Italy. 

The reasonable certainty of promotion in the 
diplomatic service has attracted to it many young 
men, now serving in minor capacities in the 
American embassies abroad. In the years to 
come such a career as that of John Hay, begin- 
ning as secretary to a legation and reaching 
its climax in the office of the Secretary of State, 
will not be so rare as it has been in the past. 
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COMMUNISM. 


nee again attention is directed to the short 

lives of communistic associations. It is 

- reported that dissatisfaction has arisen 
within one of the largest and most prosperous 
of these communities, and the younger members 
are said to be moving for a division of the 
property and dissolution of the society. 

On first thought it seems strange that so 
noble an ideal as communism—really the social 
equality and brotherhood of all mankind—should 
have bred such a puny family of children as 
the communities which have sprung up in its 
name, They come into the world well-formed 
and healthy, and destined, one would think, to 
a long and vigorous life; but all seem to contain 
hidden germs of disease and decay which soon 
sap their vitality and eventually end their lives. 
The settlement at Zoar, Ohio, the Economists 
of Pennsylvania, the Ruskinites of Georgia, 
the people of Rugby, Tennessee, and those of 
Topolobampo, Mexico, have all had a similar 
history ; and this year the Shakers have decided 
to help out their slender resources by taking 
boarders, a thing they have heretofore steadily 
declined to do. 

Outside competition is often named as the 
cause of the failure of these enterprises, but 
that is only one influence. Perhaps the lack 
of competition is as much responsible. The 
young people miss the stimulus of rivalry, the 
joy of contest. The lack of personal liberty, 
too, is another influence. There is only one 
Authority to which man may permanently 
subordinate his will and his judgment without 
a loss of dignity and power, and that one is 
God. Freedom is essential to growth. 

It is interesting to note, however, that while 
these communistic societies have declined, the 
socialistic idea has grown. The post-office and 
the public schools are the greatest socialistic 
achievements in this country, and one has only 
to think of the system of rural free delivery 
and of the state or municipal purchase and 





provision of school supplies to see how these 





undertakings have grown. Moreover, the spirit 
of the times tends strongly to regard railroads 
and telegraph and telephone lines as in some 
sense public property, and even to look upon 
coal and oil lands in a similar way. The com- 
munism of the past has been special and close 
—confined to the few. The socialism of the 
future is likely to be free, general and all- 
embracing, so far as numbers are concerned. 
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COMMON. 


Common the life-giving breath of the spring ; 
So are the songs which the wild birds sing. 
Selected. 
* © 


MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. 

he mother of President Loubet has recently 

died, to the deep grief of her distinguished 

son. His father was a so-called peasant- 
proprietor, and his mother kept to the day of 
her death the costume, the speech and the simple 
manners of a peasant woman. The president 
of the French Republic visited her regularly in 
her little village, and it was no uncommon 
sight to see him helping her in some humble 
task in her garden or about her cottage. 

It has not always proved a happy fate to be 
the mother of a great man, although Madame 
Loubet and the mother of the present Pope— 
both plain countrywomen—have had great 
delight in their sons. 

Mrs. Rossetti, mother of a whole family of 
distinguished children, once said, ‘‘I always 
had a passion for intellect; now I wish there 
was a little less intellect in the family, so as to 
allow for a little more common sense. ’’ 

The widow of Shelley, discussing with a 
friend the question of a suitable school for the 
son of the dead poet, was advised to send him 
where he would learn to think for himself. 

*"No, no! God forbid!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Shelley. ‘‘Let me send him where he will 
learn to think like other people!’’ 

But for genius and ordinary child alike, no 
mother can do a better service than steadily to 
teach respect for her wish and devotion to her 
person. For queen and for peasant there is no 
nobler office than to be a good mother; and for 
every child born into the world there is no 
more precious good fortune than to have a good 
mother. 

* © 


A GREAT CONFERENCE. 


eligious education has never excited so 

much interest, never attracted so many 

well-stored and well-disciplined minds, 
never been on so high an intellectual plane as 
at the present time. 

The great convention of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association lately held in Boston was 
more nearly a free forum for the discussion of 
every phase of its subject than any other meeting 
which has ever been held in America. The 
key-note of the conference was this: Religion 
has nothing to fear from science, from arche- 
ology, from education, or from anything else. 
It is nothing but man’s relation to his Maker, 
and everything which tends to show that 
relation more clearly should be welcomed. 

It follows, from so broad a platform as this, 
that almost all shades of religious belief were 
represented at the conference, and all sorts of 
opinions were expressed. The pulpit rapped 
some of the men of science, and men bred in 
scientific schools of thought laid bare the short- 
comings of the pulpit; but it was all done in 
the right spirit and with one object in view— 
how to advance religious education. 

Religious education is advanced by such a 
gathering as this, but better still, religion itself 
is the richer by the example of tolerance, 
catholicity of spirit and church union which 
the conference disclosed. 
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DRAWBACKS. 


nder the new interpretation of the draw- 

back provisions of the tariff law, what 

practically amounts to free trade in raw 
materials, when manufactured for export, is 
established. The law provides that ninety-nine 
per cent. of the duty paid on imported raw 
materials shall be paid back to the importer 
when he exports a manufactured article into 
which the foreign materials have entered—that 
is, if the foreign materials can be identified. 

Under this law nearly five million. dollars 
were paid back to importers last year. But it 
has been paid only when the foreign material 
is clearly visible to the eye in the completed 
product. Secretary Shaw has decided that the 
drawback may be paid when it is proved that 
foreign material is a component part of the 
completed article, even if one cannot by sight 
distinguish between the domestic and the foreign 
material. Flour made in part from domestic 
and in part from Canadian wheat being taken 
as a fair example of the blending of the two 
classes of materials, the Secretary asked the 
Attorney-General whether he might pay draw- 
back on the Canadian wheat when the blended 
flour was exported. The Attorney-General said 
that he was justified in so doing. 

The immediate effect of the decision will be 
to open a market in the flouring-mills of 
America for the product of all the Canadian 
wheat - fields, and to extend the market for 











American - grown wheat, when mixed with 
Canadian, in flour for the export trade. The 
secondary effects will be seen in the application 
of the same principle to many manufactured 
articles in which foreign materials are used, 
thereby increasing the ability of the American 
manufacturer to compete with foreign producers 
in foreign markets. 

Secretary Shaw believes that at least a hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of the foreign trade 
is dependent every year on the five million 
dollars paid as drawback on the imported 
materials used in the goods, and that at least 
fifty million dollars of the amount goes to 
American workmen, an amount which they 
would not receive but for the drawback. It 
is expected that the ruling of the Treasury 
Department will largely increase the exporta- 
tion of American manufactures, and of course 
also the amount of duties paid back each year. 
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HIGHWAYS UNDERGROUND. 


xperiments with automobiles, motor-boats 
EK and flying-machines will flourish when 

summer comes; but since any winter is 
liable to ‘‘tie up’’ any vehicle, perhaps we 
should employ a part of the open season in 
planning roads over which it is possible always 
to travel. 

We pride ourselves, and with reason, on our 
systems of transportation. Yet an ordinary 
blizzard stops trains, wrecks ships, leaves travel- 
lers stranded anywhere short of the places to 
which they wish to go. Street-cars become as 
powerless as the rest. Only in cities which, 
like New York and Boston, are provided with 
subways, can local lines of communication be 
kept open. The underground routes are the 
only ones that never fail us, 

Subways under the sea may appear more 
desirable than feasible, but a tunnel across the 
English Channel seems a smaller undertaking 
than it would have been twenty years ago, and 
a hundred years hence projects for sending trains 
beneath the oceans may not be laughed to scorn. 
Although it is now impossible to do away with 
the discomfort and danger attending sea voyages 
in winter, money and annoyance may be saved 
by methodical burrowing on land. 

Tn large cities tannels might extend from the 
railroad - stations to the manufacturing and 
wholesale districts, and shipments might pass 
between shops and cars without getting in the 
way of persons who have no interest in them. 
To fill busy streets with drays and crowded 
sidewalks with packing-boxes, as at present, is 
to make a senseless misuse of common con- 
veniences. Chicago already has a freighting 
subway that will relieve much of the street 
congestion. 

As to building local subways for passenger 
transportation, New York and other cities that 
have passed the half-million mark in population 
need little prompting. But it is conceivable 
that subways will yet be carried far beyond the 
limits of one city, and the railway company 
that tunnels some cold and tempestuous region 
will be safe in announcing itself as ‘‘the popu- 
lar winter route.’’ 
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Or” of the forms of copyright notice reads, 
“Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1870 by John Smith in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, at Washington.” The 
national library, called the Library of Congress, 
isa legal repository and recording bureau of books 
published in this country under the copyright 
laws. More than that, it is a general storehouse 
of books and manuscripts, the largest collec- 
tion in the country, and visitors at Washington 
know it as one of the things to see. Of late, under 
the present librarian, Mr. Herbert Putnam, with 
the extension of library service and the growth 
of scientific methods of book-cataloguing, the 
Library of Congress has become a central and 
paternal head of the library system of this country. 
The national library gives advice to librarians, 
and helps to systematize their difficult work. It 
also publishes lists of works on special topics 
which are of great help to scholars, men of busi- 
ness and others. In these and many other ways 
it facilitates the diffusion of knowledge. The 
Library of Congress may be called the educa- 
tional center of the nation. 


hemists used to devote their time to the dis- 

covery of the philosopher’s stone, which 
would transmute all baser metals into gold. The 
modern scientist works in a different way. For 
instance, in Napoleon’s time, when the great 
Frenchman directed the attention of his country- 
men to the manufacture of sugar from beets, 
there was only about four or five per cent. of 
saccharine matter in the ordinary beet. By various 
processes of development the sugar-beet of Colo- 
rado to-day has been brought to such a state that 
it contains nearly thirty per cent. of sugar; and 
by recent experiments in fertilization the yield of 
beets has been increased by more than a ton an 
acre, or about twenty-five per cent. Instead of 
attempting directly to turn beets into gold, we are 
now turning beets into sugar and sugar into gold. 
This is only one of the various benefits which have 
accrued to the country through the activities of 
the experimental bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


e English people, although divided into two 

hostile parties as to their educational policy, 
are at one on the great question as to what should 
constitute the chief aim of all education. An 
appeal to make the formation of character its 
“supreme object” has been sent to the local school 
authorities of England and Wales with nearly a 
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hundred signatures of noblemen, the heads of the 
established and non-conformist churches, leading 
university men, members of Parliament and a 
few well-known ladies. It sets forth briefly the 
special dangers to which the young are now 
exposed, and which can only be remedied by 
inculcating “habits of self-restraint, true conscien- 
tiousness, fidelity, honor and kindness, which are 
needful alike for individual’ self-respect and 
national well-being. From these habits springs 
character, the best asset, it has been said, of a 
nation’s wealth, the best guarantee of its indus- 
trial energy, and the strongest bulwark of its 
security.” Some practical suggestions are made, 
such as the use of reading-books which hold up 
high ideals of conduct, songs which stir the noblest 
emotions, and pictures on the walls of the school- 
rooms illustrating heroic deeds. Manliness of 
character, self-control and a love of fair play also 
can be promoted by teachers superintending 
games in the playground. 
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THE HELP SHE NEEDED. 


“ retta, are you sure it’s you and not your 
mother who has been ill?” asked Aunt 
Eleanor, glancing from the plump little figure in 
the Morris chair to the wan woman on the couch. 
“Well, you must remember, aunty,” laughed 
the convalescent, “I’ve had nothing but typhoid 
fever, while poor mother’s had thirteen weeks of 
—advice!”’ 

“Gretta!” protested her mother. 

“Aunt Eleanor won’t tell! You see, aunty, ever 
since I’ve been ill letters have been pouring in, 
telling her what doctor to change to and what 
nurse toemploy. The fact that she was satisfied 
with those we had didn’t count at all. Every 
letter began, ‘Now, I’ve had experience with 
typhoid.’ They told her I must have nothing but 
milk, and they told her milk was now considered 
positively dangerous. Somebody said to flavor 
the milk with cocoa, and somebody else described 
the agony she suffered after trying cocoa. Then, 
to cap the climax, Uncle Henry wrote that it 
‘seemed pathetic to think of my lying here and 
fighting this fever all alone, without any of the 
help that proper care would give.’ ” 

“Did Henry Wood say that?” put in Aunt 
Eleanor. 

“He did,” responded the tired mother, with 
feeling. 

“Since the nurse went it has been even worse,” 
Gretta rippled on. “The doctor said I could have 
baked apple, and in came somebody to say she’d 
had experience, and all fruit was deadly for 
typhoid patients. I was going to be allowed soft 
toast, and mother got a harangue against toast in 
any form that frightened her out of a night’s sleep. 
By that time I cried, and told her she was starving 
me, and then the poor dear just took my life in 
her hands, and let me eat what the doctor said. 
And what do you think they’ve begun on now? 
My hair. It must be shaved every other day for 
six weeks or it won’t come in curly, and it mustn’t 
be shaved at all, because that makes it stiff. I 
must have a wig or I'll get neuralgia, and I 
mustn’t wear a wig because it spoils the new hair. 
Isn’t it funny?” 

But Aunt Eleanor had turned serious. 

“Your beautiful hair!” she sympathized. “That 
is a question. I wish I knew how to advise you 
about it, dear, but I haven’t had one bit of expe- 
rience.” 

“Bless your heart, Eleanor!” cried a refreshed 
voice from the couch. “You’re the most restful 
person I’ve seen in thirteen weeks.” 
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COUSIN BETTY’S CROSS-STITCH. 


O” of Virginia Pryor’s earliest recollections 
was of Cousin Betty’s sofa pillow. Cousin 
Betty was working it in cross-stitch, a wreath of 
rosebuds upon a gray-green background. The 
background made almost as deep an impression 
as the flowers upon the little girl who stood beside 
Cousin Betty’s chair, gravely watching. Probably 
that was because of Cousin Betty’s odd way of 
working, now at one of the pink rosebuds or 
green leaves, and now at the patch of gray down 
in one corner. 

Virginia used to watch the gray patch with 
fascinated eyes as it crept slowly toward the 
blossoms. She had a feeling that some day it 
would sweep like a tide entirely over the rosebuds. 

Year after year, as Virginia visited Cousin 
Betty, she watched the pillow grow. But gradu- 
ally, as Virginia herself grew older, the visits 
became less frequent. School interfered, and then 
college, and then—something else. But after the 
something else happened, Virginia declared that 
she must have one more visit with Cousin Betty. 
She wanted to tell her herself—and she wanted to 
be a little girl again for the last time. 

She found the low white house and the old 
garden just as she remembered them; even 
Cousin Betty appeared no older. Virginia looked 
about her with a happy smile. 

“Is the sofa pillow done, Cousin Betty?” she 
asked. 

“No,” Cousin Betty smiled. 

Virginia laughed. “It must be twenty years 
you’ve been working at it,” she declared. 

“Twenty-one,” Cousin Betty answered, serenely. 

Suddenly Virginia had an idea. ‘“We’ll finish it 
together while I’m here, turn and turn about!” 
she exclaimed. 

So the next day Cousin Betty brought out the 
sofa pillow, and they worked at it in turn. The 
delicate wreath, the colors a little dimmed by age, 
grew more beautiful with every stitch. 

“I just love it!” Virginia declared, enthusias- 
tically. 

Cousin Betty was silent a moment; then she said, 
slowly, “I always meant it for you if you wanted 
it, Virginia. It’s been a great comfort to me all 
these years. I put in the rosebuds and leaves 
when happy things happened, and worked off my 
blues on the background. Each of those rosebuds 
Stands for one of your visits. It’s been such 
company to me!” 

Virginia dropped her needle and ran across to 
Cousin Betty. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” she cried. “Do you 
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suppose I’d have touched it? No, dear Cousin 
Betty, I won’t take that, but I’ll take something 
else if you'll make it for me. I want you to start 
a pillow for me—start it as you did this, with a 
little rosebud in the northwest corner. Then when 
I get cross with John,”’—the pink crept into her 
face as she said it,—as if she ever could get cross 
with John!—“or housekeeping goes wrong, I'll 
work off my blues on the background.” 

“I guess you might do a good deal worse things, 
Virginia,” Cousin Betty replied. 


& © 
ENJOYED THE PERFORMANCE. 


n his familiar character as a time-saver, Mr. 

Gladstone adorns an incident recorded in th 
new “Life of Sir Charles Wyndham,” the Engli 
actor and manager now in this country. One 
blazing July day Sir Charles invited him and 
other notables to his theater to hear a reciter 
deliver Tennyson’s “Elaine.” Mr. Gladstone 
occupied a box below the one in which the actor- 
manager kept watch lest his guests should flee 
from the stifling theater. When the recital ended, 
Sir Charles hastened to join the statesman. 


“Afraid you’ve had a trying time with all this 
heat, Mr. Gladstone,” the host suggested. 

“Not at all,” was the reply. “ have had a 
charming afternoon. I thank you for asking me, 
and now, quite refreshed, I can run back to the 

u 


Sir Charles was elated. “Elaine’”’ was a success, 
after all. He rushed to the stage, and found his 
other guests waiting for him. 

“What have we done to you,” they cried, “that 
~ should give us ‘Elaine’ on a day like this? 

urely there was something —- to choose!” 

“Lighter!” retorted the host. “That’s the 
trouble with you society people, you’re all_ so 
frivolous. I gave you a classic treat. Why, Mr. 
Gladstone has just told me he had a delightful 
afternoon.” lL 

“Of course he had,” was the rejoinder. “He 
was asleep all the time.” 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED. 


n these days, when the health question is the 

first thing considered in a child’s upbringing, it 
is curious to read the following letter written by 
a mother in the early thirties of the last century, 
and quoted by Mrs. Kirby in “Years of Experi- 
ence.” The lady is in correspondence with a dear 
friend. 


“Why, my dear, Charles has a great friend, a 
physician in the city, who oe te | forbids his 
Wile —o s on her little girl, or making her 
sleeves so they interfere with any movements of 
her arms. Now she is fourteen, and it is entirely 
too late to save her figure. It is a perfect shame 
to wrong a girl so. One can hardly imagine a 
man sacrificing a daughter’s interests to his own 
— notions when the mischief can never be 
undone.” : 

Short-sighted father! Perhaps he was the same 
e— who gave the unreasonable directions to 

wo small boys who were down with chills and 
fever. The doctor was called. He prescri 
quinin, and gave strict orders that the small 
patients should have neither meat nor coffee while 
the attack lasted. 

“We only want just a quail and one cup of 
coffee apiece,” pi up the younger of the twain, 
aged five. “And we’re going to have them, too.” 

It is sad to say that they did have them. 
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A BALANCED ACCOUNT. 


‘ta fair exchange is no robbery.” So the text- 

books have taught us, and now another in- 
stance, quoted by the New York Tribune, arises 
to illustrate the proverb anew. An American, 
well known for his wealth, receives innumerable 
letters asking him to subscribe to charities, and 
often, when the credentials of the project seem 
dubious, he has to refuse. 


Not lon he had a letter from London, signed 
by an un liar name. “Knowing as I do your 


generosity. the stranger wrote, “I have put you 
own for a two-hundred-dollar subscription to 
our miners’ widows’ fund. Christmas is approach- 
ing, and we propose to give a fowl and a Christmas 
Pp ding to each miner’s widow, on Christmas 





eve. 
The millionaire replied: “Thongh I know 
nothing of you or of your fund, I respond gladly 
to the call you make upon me. I, too, am inter- 
ested in acharity similar to yours. It is an Amer- 
ican charity, and since it stands in need of funds 
for a Christmas treat, I have not hesitated to put 
= down for a subscription of two hundred 
ollars. Thus no money need pass between us.” 


STOPPING TRAINS WITH WIND. 


ailway managers nowadays have a very great 

respect for air pressure, and design their 
trains so as to eliminate as far as possible the 
hostile effect of the wind. No such respect 
bothered Commodore Vanderbilt, however, says 
World’s Work, when Mr. George Westinghouse 
first submitted to him his plan for the use of air- 
brakes on railway-trains. 


Mr. Westinghouse had been for several years 
hard at work to adapt air pressure to the purpose 
he had in mind—to make the pening of swift 
trains safer. He had at last achieved his ee 
and with his completed apparatus set out to 
conquer railway men. After much difficulty, he 
secured an interview with Commodore Vander- 
bilt, then the greatest railway man in the country. 
The old man listened to his explanations with 
diminishing patience. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he broke in at last, 
“that you can stop a railroad-train with wind?” 

_“Well, yes,” replied Mr. Westinghouse. “As 
air is wind, I suppose you could call it that.” 

“I’ve no time to waste on fools,” said the great 
man, and the interview was ended. 
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“HAIL, COLUMBIA!”’ 


io Congressman—Harper’s Weekly does 
not mention names in connection with the 
story, but says that he takes an interest in musical 
matters—presented a bill advocating a larger 
appropriation for the care of the music in the 
Congressional Library. 

He spoke briefly on the subject, and after the 
session a fellow Congressman approached him 
confidentially. 

“TI say,” he said, in a low voice, “I like that bill 
of yours; but tell me, what sort of music does the 
government have over there in the library? Is it 
a band or just a hand-organ ?” 
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like it. Appealstoallages. Tostart you we send 


90 Foreign’ STAMPS FREE 
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free. NEW ENG: STAMP CO., 9A Bromfield St., Boston. 
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GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE often permanently cure Vari 

of Standard bred poultry for 1905, printed in colors, cose Veins, Weak Joints, Leg 

fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates and Swellings, Ulcers, Weak 

describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for Knees, Swollen and Weak 
stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their dis- Ankles, ete. 


eases, lice, etc. This book only 10 cents. 
B. H. CREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 
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8 Beautiful Coleus, will make 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c ¢ a charming bed ye 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 8 Sweet-Scented Tuberoses . 


6 Fuchsias, all different 
10 Lovely Gladiolus . . ° 
10 Superb Pansy Plants ‘> > 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c 

Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-paid 


Guarantee satisfaction. Oncea customer, always one, Catalog Free. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 78 Springfield, Ohio 


Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds [Qe 
of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
bon Badges at low 





Celluloid Buttons and Rib 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 2ic, S. Av., Rochester, N.Y. 
EASY CHANGE 


uy ee COFFEE IS DOING HARM. 


A lady writes from the land of cotton of the 
results of a four years’ use of Nature’s most per- 
fect beverage—hot Postum Coffee : 

“Ever since I can remember we had used coffee 
three times a day. It had a more or less injurious 
effect upon us all, and I myself suffered almost 
death from indigestion and nervousness caused | 
by it. I know it was that, because when I would 
leave it off for a few days I would feel better. 
But it was hard to give it up, even though I real- 
ized how harmful it was to me. 

“At last I found a perfectly easy way to make 
the change. Four years ago I abandoned the | 
coffee habit and began to drink Postum, and I 
also influenced the rest of the family to do the 
same. Even the children are allowed to drink it 
freely as they do water. And it has done us all 
great good. I no longer suffer from indigestion, 
and my nerves are in admirable tone since I began 
to use Postum Coffee. We never use the old coffee | 
any more. We appreciate Postum as a delightful | of Stewart Hartshorn, 
and healthful beverage, which not only invigorates The “Improved” Hartshorn re- 
but supplies the best of nourishment as well.” wires no tacks and does not tear 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. the shades. 
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THE CATTLES 
NGTIME 


FZ Boyce - 
O" from their stable prison the cows come one 
by one, 
And hurry down to the water-trough, or stand 
and drowse in the sun, 
Till the gate that leads to the pasture on its 
creaking hinges swings; 
At first, afraid to enter the lane that lies between, 
Till one horned leader sets her gaze on distant 
knolls of green,— 
And who can tell but to her mind come thoughts 
of other springs?’ 
Then led by her they wander forth till each has 
passed the gate. 
In awkward wonder where to go, they turn and 
hesitate ; 
The farmer boys with lusty shout their sluggish 
fancies rouse ; 
And all at once they seem to know that they are 
free again. 
In very joy with tossing horns they race along 
the lane, 
And many hoof-beats sound the time of turning 
out the cows. 
With all the zeal of boys at school who run a race 
for goals, 
They chase along familiar paths, and feed on 
greening knolls, 
And bellow loudly with delight, and clinch their 
friendly horns; 
The roving gipsies of the herd along the fences 


pass, 
With noses stretching through the rails for distant 
clumps of grass, 
Or wander off where berry-fields are thick with 
briers and thorns. 


From meadows where the farmer toils the sounds 
of labor rise, 
The patient oxen at the plow look off with yearn- 
ing eyes, ° 
And long to leave the furrowed soil and join 
the grazing band ; 
The verdure of another year is fresh on field and 
wold, 
And nature gives a festival as grand as it is old, 
When springtime sends the cattle back to hill 
and pasture-land. 
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PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


ide by side in the city of 
Washington stood a livery- 
stable and a church for 
colored people. The stable pros- 
pered, and the owner, a Mr. 
Downey, proposed to 
enlarge it to the line of his property. The 
occupants of the church next door felt that this 
would be a serious disadvantage to them, as it 
would cut off their light and air; and they asked 
to be allowed to buy a strip of land six feet 
wide. 

Mr. Downey is a Roman Catholic and a white 
man; his neighbors are colored people and 
Baptists; but he was known as a friend of the 
unfortunate and a man who respects all religion 
and all good things. The remainder of the 
story was told recently by President Roosevelt, 
in an address in which he introduced Pastor 
Charles Wagner. 

The preacher told Mr. Downey that they 
were aware that it was asking a good deal of 
him to cramp the building out of which he 
intended to make his livelihood, but that they 
hoped he would do it because of their need. 
The stable-keeper had already made his plans, 
which called for a building to occupy the whole 
of the lot. To change them would not only 
make him some extra expense, but would cause 
delay, and the building, when completed, would, 
as the preacher had suggested, be cramped to 
a size smaller than the needs of his growing 
business demanded. Most men, in such a situ- 
ation, would have considered the matter but a 
moment, and would have decided it on purely 
‘*business’’ principles. But Mr. Downey could 
not settle the question so easily. 

After a good deal of thought, he came to the 
conclusion that he ought to grant the request, and 
so he notified the church committee that he 
would change his plans, make a somewhat 
smaller building, and sell them the six feet of 
land in the strip adjoining their church. After 
a little while the preacher came round with the 
trustees of the church, and said that they very 
much appreciated Mr. Downey’s courtesy and 
were sorry they had bothered him as they had, 
because, on looking into the affairs of the church, 
they found that, as they were already in debt, 
they did not feel warranted in incurring any 
further financial obligations, and so they had 
to withdraw their request. They thanked him 
for his kindly purpose, and said good-by. 

But Mr. Downey found he could not get to 
sleep that night until finally he ‘made up his 
mind that, as they could not buy the land, he 
would give it to them, anyway, and he did. 

Unfortunately, the just and the unjust often 
suffer alike. Mr. Downey’s livery-stable caught 
fire. It was Sunday morning, and services were 
in progress in the Baptist church next door. 
The clergyman stopped and said, ‘‘Now you 
women stay here and pray, and you men go 
straight out and help our benefactor, Mr. 
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Downey.’’ And go out they did, and worked so 
effectively that they got all his horses out, so that 
none of them was burned, although the building 
was a total loss. 
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IN A CANNIBAL COUNTRY. 
O° of the wildest and most savage regions 


yet left among the cannibal countries of 

the Pacific, says Everybody's Magazine, is 
the great island- continent of New Guinea; yet 
even there among the most brutal and warlike of 
the natives are to be found the workers of the 
American Bible Society, fearlessly carrying on 
their work. How great are the perils they meet 
and the courage with which they meet them can be 
gathered from the note-book of an explorer: 


For three days after the hideous fate that had 
befallen my companions up the Fly River, I made 
my way alone through the dense jungle, carefully 
avoiding all beaten tracks, in the direction of 
Port Moresby, where safety awaited me. 

On the morning of the fourth day the forest 
suddenly opened before me, and I perceived to my 
terror that I had stumbled upon a Papuan village. 

Close together stood some hundred conical, 
grass-roofed huts, held high off the ground by 
slender bamboo piles, which gave them for all the 
world the aspect of houses perched on stilts. 

In the center of the village was one hut, larger 
than the rest, whose pointed thatch rose into the 
air like a steeple—evidently the home of a chief. 
On the side of the —— remote from me I 
noticed the watchmen’s lookouts, small thatched 
shelters, stuck like nests among the upper 
branches of trees. I had clearly lost my way, and 
struck a populated district. 

Convinced from recent experiences that all the 
natives were unfriendly, I gazed with horror on 
the householders lazily sunning themselves on the 
high platforms of their huts. A warning from a 
watchman would be all that was necessary to turn 
each of them into an active and relentless enemy. 
I should be seized, tortured, and finally clubbed 
to death, to figure later as the chief piece at a 
feast of victory. 

And then before my despairing eyes a miracle 
hagpaned. The door of the large hut opened and 
a white man erherged, followed by a troop of more 
or less clothed savages bearing businesslike 
bundles on their heads. Who these men were, 
what was their business I did not stop to think. 
One of them was white ; the others were evidently 
under his control. I cleared the ground between 
us, and casting myself before him, demanded pro- 


ction. 

Later, fed, bathed and rested, I asked my res- 
cuer who and what he was, what had brought him 
to the interior of New Guinea, and how he h: 
been able to establish friendly relations with the 
villagers. 

“IT am the principal Bible colporteur of the 
American Society on this island,” he replied, “and 
the chief of this village is as much a J 
and well-wisher of ours as any Papuan can be.” 

“But surely,” said I, “all missionary work here 
was given over since the Rev. Mr. Imers and 
his companions were clubbed to death by the 
cannibals?” 

“Episodes like that never stop us,” he replied, 
calm Ws “It was the same thing in China during 
the xer massacres, and in a dozen remote 
regions where the blood of martyrs has been 
so ” 


wn. 

And then, sitting there in the chief’s hut, which 
was decorated with strings of human skulls, with 
fetish and devil huts on each side of us and the 
great jungle all about, I learned more of the 
romance of sowing the Bible in foreign lands than 
I had ever dreamed of. 
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THE ROAN MARE’S STORY. 


he wise old farmer and his good wife were 
42 discussing the case of their eldest son, says 

the New York Press. The eldest son had 
been absenting himself from the family circle on 
Wednesday and Sunday evenings with suspicious 
regularity now these many weeks. Not only that, 
but on those evenings he donned the very finest of 
his clothes. Father remembered that in the 
courting etiquette of his youth Wednesday eve- 
ning calls were considered by the girl’s parents 
to mean business; also, that staying to Sunday 
night supper was equivalent to publishing the 
banns. 


Mother looked troubled. She confessed she 
would like to know who the girl was. 

“I do hope she knows something about house- 
keeping and isn’t a girl who is always gaddin 
about,” she said, wistfully, with an anxious loo 
on her usually p! row. 

“Why don’t you ask him?” said father, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Ask him! ow would you have liked to be 
asked where you were going when you—” Mother 
blushed and father looked contrite. 

“Then ask the roan mare,” he suggested. “What 
that roan mare doesn’t know about the business 
isn’t worth knowing. You have Hiram hitch her 
up to-morrow and give her her head, and she’ll 
soon show you your future daughter-in-law.” 

Mother adopted father’s suggestion the next 
day, and sure enou the roan mare trotted off 
in a way so purposeful it was almost human. e 
turned neither to the right nor to the left until 
she had come to the end of her accustomed route. 
Then she halted, and turned to look round into 
the buggy inquiringly. 

The pucker disappeared from mother’s brow. 
and she beamed upon the roan mare as if it had 
been all her joe for this was the one girl out of 
the whole township whom she would have chosen 
herself if she had been consulted. 
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THE CAMPHOR INDUSTRY. 


ne of the far-reaching results of the war 
between Russia and Japan is the scarcity 
and consequent high price of camphor. 
This valuable gum forms one of the important 
ingredients of smokeless powder. In order to be 
sure of a supply sufficient for a war of indefinite 
duration, Japan has prohibited the exporting not 
only of the refined gum, but of the crude product. 


The output of Formosa, combined with that of 
Japan, constitutes the bulk of the world’s supply. 
The most valuable of the camphor forests are 
within savage territory. A writer in Blackwood’s 
—— describes a visit to a Formosa camphor 

‘orest. 

“After climbing the steep and slippery hillside 
we came upon a large camphor-tree lying felled 
across our path. It was about four feet in diam- 
eter, and had been sawed longitudinally in two 
portions. Two men were en , paring off with 
a kind of pou e-shaped z ch Ps measuring 
some six inches in length and about the thickness 
of one’s little finger. The whole air was pervaded 
by a strong odor of camphor. A little farther up 
the hill we came upon the stills themselves, situ- 
ated by the side of a mountain stream amid the 
most luxuriant vegetation. 

“The process by which the camphor is extracted 
from the wood is simple and inexpensive. The 





chips are placed in an iron retort and heated by a 
slow fire. The camphor vapor given off from the 
chips passes along a bamboo tube into a cooling- 
box, where it condenses in the form of snowlike 
crystals. The — is partially immersed 
in'a stream of running water. The chips are 
renewed every twenty-four hours, and every 
eighth day or So the fire is extinguished and the 
crystals scraped off from the sides and bottom of 
the crystallization-box. 

“The crude camphor is then placed in large tubs 
and allowed to settle. After a short time the 
camphor oil, which is of a yellowish color, sinks to 
the bottom and is drawn off. The camphor itself, 
damp, and still containing a certain portion of oil, 
is packed in bags, transported by coolies to some 
convenient center, an thence to the refining 
factory at Tai-pei.’ 
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By Cora A. Matson Dolson 


he April winds blow bleak and strong; 

The robin sings, but dallies long 
To start the making of his home. 
But when, above the wet, black mold, 
Appears the dandelion’s gold, 
Then redbreast calls, “Come, sweetheart, come, 
The sunshine has its carpet spread, 
The buds are swelling overhead. 
I’ll bring the straws, the wisps of hay. 
To build the nest we must make haste, 
For soon across this April waste 
Will march the sandaled feet of May.” 
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HIS LARGEST FEE. 


or many years the late Cornelius Vanderbilt 

F paid Mr. Marshall P. Wildera regular salary 
to visit charitable institutions—almshouses, 

the penitentiary, the newsboys’ lodging-house, and 
a number of other places where laughter was not 
a part of the regular daily routine—to amuse the 
inmates. Many of Mr. Wilder’s experiences were 
saddening, but on the whole, as he has recalled 
them in the Sunday Magazine, they were touched 


ad | with sunshine. 


One old man in a home for incurables was so 
badly paralyzed that he could move only his hands, 
and these but a few inches. He lay all day on 
his back, with his hands on his chest, holding a 
little switch broken from a peach-tree, with which 
he would — scratch his head and face. This 
was his on gooupesee and pleasure ; it was also 
the limit of his ability to move, nae this pitiable 


ppy. Hewould 
have repelled the idea tha ai 
for he was constantly recounting his blessings and 
comforts,—his bed, his food, his -~ b>, on,— 
and not the least of all, his little peach-twig, 

Some of Mr. Wilder’s experiences touched his 
sense of humor, as when he was confronted at a 
railway-station with a broken-down vehicle, having 
this notice on one of its battered sides: “ 


8 s- 
house wagon reserved for Marshall P. Wilder and | @ 


party from twelve to four.” 

His audiences were invariably responsive. Even 
the insane, who usually were unsound on one 
sangeet only, were quick to see the point of his 
es. 


On one oceasion he carried a little light into an 
entirely dark life. He was travelling in the West 
when he saw in one end of the car an officer with 
a prisoner. 

he pene looked like a mere boy, but it was 
evident that he was a hard character, for he was 
handcuffed, his feet were shackled to the bottom 
of the car seat, and behind him were two rds 
with revolvers in hand. One of the gua S was 
known to Mr. Wilder, and in reply to his question 
about the prisoner. said that the y, who had been 
brought on extradition proceedings from England, 
was now being taken to Kansas City for trial. 
His face was tragic in its expression of hopeless- 
ness, and the sight moved Mr. Wilder’s heart. 

“Twas sorry for the officer and guard, as well 
as for the prisoner,” Mr. Wilder says, ‘‘for there 
can’t be much that’s cheery in hunt down and 
manacling a fellow man,‘no matter how bad he 
may be. Besides, they seemed about as uncom- 
fortable as the prisoner, so I got off a joke or two 
to cheer them up. 

“Soon the prisoner raised his head and mani- 
fested a trace of interest. Then I asked if I 
might “< some card tricks on them. Of course I 
might! It’shard to find a man so troubled that he 
won’t forget his misery a moment or two over a 
eard trick. 

“All the men in the car were soon looking on, 
but I kept my eye and heart on the prisoner. No 
matter what he deserved, it was plain to see what 
he needed. The poor wretch became thoroughly 
roused from his dejection, so I sandwiched stories 
between tricks, and saw him pick up a little more 
after each one. I ‘played at him,’ and him alone, 
as actors sometimes do at one man in a theater 
audience. 

“Tt was a big contract, and I was a small man, 
but I saw it through. It took two hours of hard 
work, but at the end of that time the boy’s gomey 
eyes were full of light, the color had come k to 
his face, his whole manner had changed; he had 
ee his past, and for the moment he was a 
man again. 


ga’ 
“When we were near Kansas City,” says Mr. 
Wilder, “he asked me if I would shake hands with 
him, and said I could never know what my kind- 
ness in the past two hours had been to him. The 
look he gave me as I clasped his manacled hand 
was the biggest pay I ever got in my life.” 


® © 
A QUESTION OF STYLE. 


66 hen father says ‘no,’ ” remarked a young | y 
woman, “I know that he will not mind 


very much if I disobey him; but when 
he says, ‘I’d rather you would not,’ or ‘I should 
prefer not to consent,’ I know I must do as he 
tells me.” Not merely in literary art, but in life, 
which lies at the bottom of art, the question of 
style—of the manner of expressing a given idea— 
is of practical importance as well as of theoretic 
interest. 


A young man walking down a New York street 
was accosted by a ragamuffin, who asked him for 
a Christmas present. 

“TI have nothing for you,” said the man. The 
boy persisted, and the young man had to say “no” 
several times before his petitioner left him. 

A little sorry at having refused, as one usually 
is, the young man smiled at the next boy who 
waylaid him, and in a pleasant voice less full of 
conviction than his previous refusals, said, “‘Noth- 
ing. Soins.” The ewe, oe fell back immediately. 

is started a line of thought in the young man’s 


mind, and he made an experiment. Of all the 
boys who asked for a “Christmas present” that 
day he answered “no” to one-half and “nothin 
doing” to the other half. To those who receive 
the slangy answer that single reply was sufficient ; 
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but none of the others would accept “no” for an 
answer. 

The experimenter concludes that “no” has lost 
its force, and notwithstanding that “nothing 
doing” is slang, he r nds it to busi men 
who are troubled by unwelcome visitors. The 
real explanation, however, is this: the small boy 
feels that a man who says “nothing doing” is u 
to the speech and the ways of the street; that he 
“knows his business” and is not to be wheedled 
or trified with. The every-da exere “places” 
him in the boy’s mind more definitely than the 
more conventional “no.” 
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THE LOBSTER “FOUR HUNDRED.” 


n order to determine something about the 
habits of lobsters,—whether or not they migrate 
from their homes, how often they shed their 

shells, and other interesting facts,—_the United 
States Fish Hatchery at Woods Hole, Massachu- 
setts, fastened tags to four hundred and set them 
free, says the New York Sun. Then the com- 
mission sent out notices to lobstermen to watch 
for the tags, and return tagged lobsters to the 
station with notes on their capture. 


That was three years ago. Many of the lobsters 
ave not yet been heard from. a has been 
leaned, however, to indicate that the lobster, 
iow aS may be his movements on land, finds 
imself able to travel where he listeth in the water. 
One of them was sent back to Woods Hole by a 
lobsterman who found it in his pot on the shore of 
Long Island, one hundred miles from the point 
where it was liberated. Many others were caught 
round Block Island, a considerable distance 
away from Woods Hole for ae home-loving body 
to be. Within fifteen days from the time the 
lobsters were put into the ocean one was taken 
fifteen miles west of Woods Hole, showing that he 
had gone immediately upon his journey. 

The longest distance recorded by any of the 
returned wanderers was by one old fellow who 
was caught on the New Jersey coast, two hundred 
miles from home. s an odd feature of the 
experiments that none of the lobsters has been 
caught to the eastward, round Cape Cod, and that 
for a long time none of the tagged lobsters has 
been heard from. 


Sens 
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NOT MERE SENTIMENTALITY. 


Washington physician, who is described by 
the Post of that city as possessing a “hair- 
trigger temper” although he does not sus- 

pect it, tells of one of the many experiences which 
try his patience ; but this one touched his sympa- 
thies, too. 


“It isn’t often that I get out of patience,” said 
the doctor, “but yesterday I was tried beyond 
endurance; worried by the senseless talk of 
women who make a fad of being invalids, and 
worried still worse over the case of a woman who 
has been smiling at death for months. Just as 
my Office hours were over a stranger insisted on 
seeing me. She was wae ens elegantly dressed, 
and carried a covered basket on her arm. 

“ *T want you to see Toby,’ she said. ‘He has 
such a cough.’ Here she opened the basket and 
took out an ordinary black and white cat. 

“*T took off his collar to have it mended, and I’m 
ope? he took cold, poor dear. Can’t you help 


“I was angry all through. ‘I am not a cat 
octor, , 1 said. I was going to ask her 
why she didn’t find something better to take up 
her time than a cat, but she evidently didn’t see 
that I was out of patience. 

“ ‘But couldn’t you do something for him?’ she 
went on. ‘We’re so fond of him. He was our 
—_ pet, the very last thing she ever spoke 
a ’ 


ut. 
“Yes, did. I treated that cat, and I’m proud to 
say I cured him.” 
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ONE HEN’S EGGS. 


he efficacy of “one cow’s milk” in bringing 

up babies has become an established belief. 

Few are they who have not at some time 

heard of the virtues of this system of feeding a 

baby. But that the principle has a wider appli- 
cation is a new thought. 

A young architect in one of the large cities has 

a little son, to whom he is, naturally, devoted. The 

child is rather delicate, and his father is desirous 

of nurturing him according to the most approved 

he little = 8 appetite has to be 


tem 

delights in, and 
The father was born on a farm, and is inclined to 
be suspicious of ~~ eggs found within city limits ; 
but not long ago he discovered what seemed to 
him an honest marketman. 

pe you furnish me with fresh eggs?” he de- 





Mi . 

“Yes, sir, we can,” was the answer. 
“Per ectly fresh?” 

s Per ectl Aad 

“Laid the same day?” 

“Well,” said. the man, doubtfully, “we could 
guarantee a small Pm a that way.” 

“They must be rfectly fresh,’ recapitulated 
the fond father. ‘They must be three in number. 
They must be laid the day they are left at my 
door, and they must be one hen’s eggs.” 
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WANTED SOME HIMSELF. 


travelling agent for a large wholesale grocery 
A house was selling a bill of goods to one of 
his customers, a grocer in a little village. 
“Now,” he said, “to wind up with, don’t you want 
a few cans of our maple-sirup? You’ll find it the 
best you have ever kept in stock.” 


rey said the grocer, “I’ve got plenty of maple- 
sirup.’ 

“When did you getit? Idon’t remember selling 
ou any when I was here on my last trip.” 

“You didn’t. I got this in the country.” 

“Ts it the real stuff?” 

“That’s what it is. My brother made it in his 
own camp. He’s got five hundred trees.” 

“T’d like to taste it.” 

A sample of the country maple-sirup was 
brou rm out. He tasted it, and took the grocer to 
one side. 

“Say,” he said, in a low tone, “I’m not going 
back on the strictly pure goods I sell, of course, 
but I want a gallon of this stuff for my own use.” 
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A CHEERFUL GIVER. 


obby’s father had given him a ten-cent piece 

and a quarter of a dollar, telling him he 

might put one or the other on the contribu- 
tion-plate. 

“Which did you give, Bobby?” his father asked, 
when the boy came home from church. 

“Well, father, I thought at first I ought to put 
in the quarter,” said bby, “but then just in 
time I remembered, ‘The Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver,’ and I knew I could give the ten-cent piece 








a great deal more cheerfully, so I put that in. 
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and sometimes while they are watching them NUTS TO CRACK. 
they almost forget they are ill, and so, perhaps, 1. CHARADE. 


£45 CHILDRENS PA 


A VISITING RAINBOW. the children were ill, and now every day when 


the sun shines beautiful rainbows come visit- 
ees ee wae ing the children who lay in the little white beds ; 





get well all the faster. 
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a | ap-time was over in the ‘‘getting-well’’ 

room of the accident ward of the chil- 
$29KIS dren’s hospital. After nap-time came 
story-time, and Nurse Gilbert, who had charge 
of the room, could tell the most charming stories 
—stories that made the little children forget they 
were lying in a bed and could not run about, 
jump and play. It was the best hour of all. 

The children took turns choosing 
what the story should be about. 
To-day it was little Marie Alberti’s 
turn to choose. It was a dull, gray 
afternoon. Outside the snow was 
falling, and the wind was scooping 
it up and tossing it against the 
windows, and heaping it in drifts 
in the streets. Marie had come 
from Italy, where the days are 
long and sunny, and she did not 
like the cold and the snow. She 
thought often of the green fields 
filled with flowers, where she used 
to play, and longed to go back to 
them. 

‘*What shall the story be about ?”’ 
said Nurse Gilbert. 

Marie looked at the storm out- 
side; then she looked at Nurse 
Gilbert, who was busy sewing 
bright-colored ribbons togéther to 
make a bag. 

**Oh, oh!’’ she said. ‘Tell us 
a story of a rainbow, a bright, beau- 
tiful rainbow; such as spreads 
itself after a rain over my hills of 
Fiesole. ’’ 

So Nurse Gilbert told of the 
strange adventures of a little boy 
and girl who went out to search for 
the pot of gold which fairy stories 
say may be found at the end of a 
rainbow. 

While Nurse Gilbert was telling 
the story Marie forgot about the 
snow and the cold, but when it was 
finished she sighed and said, ‘‘Oh, how I wish 
I could see again a beautiful rainbow !’’ 

The next day, when nap-time was over, the 
sun was looking in at the windows, as if to see 
how the children were getting on since his last 
visit. 

But what did Marie Alberti see on the wall 
over her bed? She looked and looked. Surely 
it was a piece of a rainbow. 

All the children wanted to know where the 
rainbow came from, and Nurse Gilbert went 
to one of the windows, and took from the ledge 
a piece of glass. 

It was cut in diamonds and squares, and 
when she moved it to and fro in the sunshine 
the children saw pieces of rainbows dancing 
about the room. 

‘This ball of cut glass is what makes the 
rainbows,”’ she said. ‘‘It used to make rainbows 
for me when I was a little girl. Now it may 
make rainbows for you.’’ 

Each day the glass set in the window, and 
when the sun shone the rainbows came on the 
wall and travelled slowly round the room, and 
the glass stood in such a way that the rainbow 
began at Marie’s bed and travelled down the 
room to little Betty Frazer. 

One day, when Marie had been watching 
the rainbow for a long time, she said to 
Nurse Gilbert: 

“Do you think, Nurse Gilbert, that the 
children in the other room would like to see 
the rainbow ?’’ 

“‘Why, to be sure,’? said Nurse Gilbert. 


“*Yes, yes!’’ cried all the children. ‘‘Let 
- go visiting the others, and see if they like 
i ba 

They liked it so well that what do you 
think Nurse Gilbert did? Why, the very next 
time she went shopping she bought a glass 
rainbow-maker for each of the rooms where 
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A NAME THAT GREW. 


BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


) r- honor of her Grandma Wynne, 
We named the baby Catherine. 
At two she was so sweet and 

| pretty, 

¥ We called the little darling Kitty. 

| At — she showed such roguish 

That we began to call her Kit. 

At thirteen she grew tall and 
weighty, 

And then, somehow, we called her 
Katy. 


Kate. 
At eighteen now she tilts her chin, 
And signs her name as Katharyn! 


At sixteen she was more sedate, 
| And then, of course, we called her 


A 





door 
the porch; then closing the door very 








MALTESE KITTEN. 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS. 
wa}: Ford picked up the Maltese kitten, 
opened the and set pussy out on 


she said, ‘‘now if that door unlatches itself and 
lets pussy in, 1 can see just how it does it!’’ 


The door did not unlatch, but in a moment 
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THE OBSERVATION CAR. 


carefully, she went back to the sitting-room and 
began to play with Dinah, her big, black rag 
doll. In a few moments she heard a cheerful 
purring beside her, and there was the Maltese 
kitten ! 

“‘O pussy,’’ said Mary, ‘‘my mother said 
you were to stay out-of-doors, and here you 
come right in again!’’ and the little girl picked 
up the kitten again, opened the door and set 
pussy out on the porch, shut the door very 
carefully and went back to her doll. 

**T don’t see how pussy gets in,’’ she said to 
Dinah. Dinah looked very wise, but had nothing 
to say. 

‘*T wonder if there are witch kittens,’’ she 
said at last, ‘‘that can come through key- 
holes?’’ Dinah looked so scornful that Mary 
quickly added, ‘‘Of course I know you are not 
a witch kitten, and that there isn’t any kind of 
a kitten that can get through a keyhole, but I 
shut the door just as tight!’’ and again Mary 
set pussy out on the porch. 

When she went back to play with her doll 
this time she turned her little rocking-chair 





of 
“Shall I send the rainbow-maker to pay 
them a visit?’’ 





about so that it faced toward the door. ‘‘There,’’ 





the kitten was back again, and ready to jump 
up in Mary’s lap. Mary looked at pussy reprov- 
ingly. ‘*This isn’t a game, pussy,’’ she said. 
**My mother wants you to stay outdoors,’’ and 
once more the puzzled little girl opened the 
door and set the purring kitten outside. 

When mama came in, half an hour later, she 
found Mary and Dinah sitting close to the porch 
door. 

“‘O mother,’’ said Mary, ‘‘I have put the 
kitty out a hundred times, and she comes in 
every time; but I shut the door just as careful. 
How does she get in?’’ 

‘*‘Why,’’ said mama, ‘‘we must watch and 
see. ” 

**Oh, here she is again!’’ cried Mary. 

Then mama laughed. 

‘‘Why, the window is open, and puss just 
ran round the corner of the house and jumped 
in,’’ she said. ‘‘Didn’t you know that the 
window was open, Mary?’’ 

**Yes’m, but I didn’t know pussy knew it,’’ 
said Mary. ‘‘How do you s’pose she found 
out that she could get in that way, mother ?’’ 

‘Oh, just by trying, I suppose,’’ said mother. 
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| WHEN MoTHER TAKES THE STOCKING-BAG. 


BY HARRIET CROCKER LEROY. 


hen mother takes the stocking-bag we children gather round, 
For she's the jolliest mother anybody ever found. 
She sits and rocks and darns the socks and tells us tales that day. 
I think you'd like to be there on stocking-darning day! 


L 


“ Now, once upon a time—” that’s how she starts the story going—J 


And Bob threads darning-needles and Jen takes up some sewing, 
And Ted plays with the scissors, but I don't do a thing 


But look and look at mother and sit a-listening. 


Most times they’re 'bout the time when she was just a little girl, 


With pinafores and sunbonnet and many a little curl, 
A regular tomboy, mother says, a-tearing round the farm, 
And climbing trees and jumping off the big beam in the barn. 


And sometimes they're ‘bout Indians away off there out West, 


And Bob and Ted and me—I guess we like that kind the best. 
And sometimes they’re ‘bout kings and queens who lived so 


long ago, 


Jen says it’s history dressed up, and I believe that's so. 


But now it is always lovely: 
We've thought of a splendid plan; 
We both win every single game, 
And never lose a man. 


We children wear our stockings out at a tremendous pace, 


So mother says, that smile of hers all shining in her face. 
But we are glad when the stocking-bag is full as it can be, 


For good times go with darning, don’t you see? 








Mama once forbade our playing, 
Because we quarreled so. 


How do you suppose we manage, 
So we both win every day? 

Why, he plays regular checkers, 
And |! play “give away"! 


ay first is the center of everything, 

My second a kind of bread ; 

My third is the pride of the small boy’s heart, 

And hither and thither you’ll see him dart, 
And of cold he has no dread. 

To sparkle in flashes is what I mean, 

As very likely you’ve often seen. 


2. PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 
1. 
His 12345 may be 6789, but it is sometimes rather 
personal, and it is rumored that certain parties 
are going to 123456789 him for saying 
unpleasant things. 


Il. 
This 123456 who 789 almost nothing, 
attempted to 123456789 a glutton. 


11. 

He needed 12% after listening to 
the 567891011 for the 1234567891011 of 
his strength. 

IV. 

When you have finished your 123, 
4567, I will give you a 1234567 of ac- 
counts. 


3. TRANSMUTATIONS. 

When a letter is covered it has 
been of use. 

When a letter is large it isa model. 

When a letter has suffered a pecu- 
wary punishment it is explained, 

yhen a letter is led it is deprived 

of the head. 

When a letter is rented it isa small 
island. 


4. DOUBLE ELISIONS. 
Exhausted Nature. 


“IT shall —— very —, my —,” I 
heard a father say, 
“If you —— the ‘——’ songs you —— 


in the papers of the day.” 
e But the boy kept on with a — and 
é — the father fainted 


away! 
5. DECAPITATION, 

Entire, I am found in every home. 

Behead me,and I am what many peo- 
ple would like to own. 

Restore my head. Now curtail me, 
and I am the best of everything. 

Curtail me again, and I am what 
everybody does. 

—— mé, and I am what everybody 
1as. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
One word from each of the fol- 
lowing quotations in order gives a 
familiar one from one of Shakespeare’s best- 
known plays: 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
’Tis the last rose of summer left blooming 
alone. 
By the fireside there are youthful dreamers. 
Let us then be up and doing, with a heart for 


any fate. 

“Green!” cried the other, in a fury. 

A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches. 


He who would gather roses must not fear 
thorns. 

Fee, fi, fo, fum! 
man. 

Idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean, 

Home, sweet home. Beit ever so humble there’s 
no place like home. 


I smell the blood of an English- 


7. NOVEL ACROSTIC, 
Crosswords. 


One will fruit and flowers bring; 

Two you hear the choir sing; 

Three, a ductile metal white ; 

Four, a crown of splendor bright ; 
Five, a grand display, a show ; 

Six, a color, as you know; 

Seven, gives the weary rest; 

Eight, the child will find a nest; 

Nine, a puzzle, have you guessed? 
From one to four, inclusive, find 

The emblem of a fickle mind ; 

A base unsafe, as we are told, 

The walls of character to hold. 

From five to nine, how clear and shrill 
His music sounds from hill to hill! 
And one there was, the legends say, 
Some little children lured away. 

My primals all, a bonny bird, 

I’m sure his name you oft have heard ; 
Pray watch him now, as he skims by, | 
“Utrering his sweet and mournful cry.” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Tea, teal; car, Carl; fur, furl; eur, curl; 


cow, cowl; scow, scowl; came, camel; sea, 
seal; fee, feel; Cree, creel; Cora, coral; gave, 
gavel. 


2. Cup, board 


2. 1. Mock, a sin—moccasin. 
classed—icono- 


—cupboard, 3. I, con, oh, 
clast. 

3. Mail forty; may lift, or; tail for my; 
frail, to my; far my toil; it fly. Ma or; 
Mary, lift. 

4. 1. Orchid; or chid. 
dates. 3. Reck less; reckless. 
bit. 5. Man if old; manifold. 6. 
canto. 


+ —-1-¢@>d>— $4977 §@ 
PLAYING CHECKERS. L 


BY KATE LAWRENCE, . 


love to play checkers with Robbie, 
And we always agree, you know; 


2. Man dates; man- 
4. Orbit; or 
Can to; 
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Complete Beit Instructor, Fully Ilus- 

JWU-JITSU trated. Price 10c. Agents Wanted. 
JITSU PUB. CO., 203 way, N.Y. 


Cured (La me ee 
Saliva. needed afterward. Book 37 Free 
P. Harold Hayes, Boniaie NW y, 


STAMPS FREE —A sheet of 50 Cuban 
aE for the names of two Col- 
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lectors and 2c. postage. 20 Japan, 
Fa, 10. 20 Russia, 10c. 30 Sweden, 10c. 
100 diff. U.S. 26e. Big Lists Fr = 
TOLEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, 


Reduced Rates on Household Goods Be 













to or from Colorado, California, 
7 Washington and Oregon. Write 





Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington 8t., Chicago. 


$39.50 Buys Huts 


We save you d Ship on 
bic Oy eyes free “oe eo back ane 


_ 2 I { “not satisfactory. Send for 200 page Style 
~— - wonderful bargains. 
/ LY] es UNION ‘Y co. 


Dept. 822 







Pontiac, Mich. 


don’t you know COLORADO 
BO S; rows the largest, the 
SWEETEST, most delicious 





MELONS in the world, Send 25c. for 10 papers, 10 
varieties, and our Ufustrated Catalogue Mountain Seeds. 
GRAND JUNCTION SEED CO., Grand Junction, Colo. 


Learn by Mail te MOUNT BIRDS 
and animale iA delightful work for 
d boys. Quic kly learned 

. during were etiine. Fascinating, 
itable. Adorn home, den and 0 ce 












ff , with beautiful specimens. Thou- 
sands of successful students. Stand- 
ard meee. highest references. 

on G . Our new cata. 

abeolutely F 
N.W. Sch of Taxidermy, 9 


Th the IDEAL sierra 





30 Days Free 


Send it back if ay satisfact . 
An eee 4 self- ——— > ‘n- 

cubator. Big Poultry Book 

No money till satisfied. Whe Knows. 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 0609, Freeport, ills. 


THE GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 


iaheldiem 25 to 30 per cent. commission to get 

¢ rders for our celebrated = 

Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Ba- 

E king Powder. Beautiful Presents 
and Coupons with every purchase. 

For a atten- 








ges 
tion address 
THK GRKAT AMERICAN ea VOMPANY, 
"P.O. Box 289, 31-88 Vesey St., New York. 


MUSHROOMS PAY 


Large demand! Easy to grow in cellar or sta- 
ble, or you can utilize old boxes and barrels. 
One can make d wages, Sorking 2 spare time 
and initial expense is yery small. e Chica- 





go Tribune, Dec. 18th, 1904, stated ncaa 

man makes $1,500 & year, during odd moments, 

growing mushrooms inabasement. Learn this 

profitable industry and add to your income. 
Instructions for making beds, copy of U. 8. Government 
report and illustrated booklet, free on request. 


U.S. MUSHROOM CO., 206 Odd Fellow’s Bldg., St. Louis. 
No Money 


until you receive and oil = your 
cle. pA ¥3 
$100 TRIAL 


Finest 
2906. sean odeis 
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GREUT FACTORY. CLEARING SALE. 
RIDER AGENTS WA mare ate Fone: at _— 
pay. Write at oncefor catal 


MEAD 


100 


Lovely 


eg Dept. C51, CHICAGO 








I have collected 100 varieties 
of wonderfui flowers, their 
beauty being beyond deacrip- 
tion, and will send a few 
seeds of all these kinds for 
testing this summer to any 


Fl pees cuctomng 1c. es ay 
Ww postage and packing ney 
10 ers are raniy a to. | of beauty, 
many new to us all,and given 

Give n Sree only to advertise my tlow- 


ers. great seed cata- 
Aw logue for 1905 will be sent 

ay with every lot of seeds. It is 
full of bargains. $4000“ Lesson on Vegetables” is what 
is creating wonderful interest with the ladies, It is 
something entirely new; no other catalogue has it, 
and you will be delighted with it. Send to-day. 


lr. B. MILLS, Box 126, Rose Hill, N. Y. 














be a 

ck relief. of, Bold qi ne 

everypwhatagie~at meu on pt of price. 
Dént’s Toothache Gum stops toothache in- 
stantly—prevents decay ; removes offensive odors. At 


all draggists, 15o—or we mailit. ‘The Arch of Pearls,” 
sent free to ett tells how to take care of and 


aed 


There’s nothing a boy 

enjoys so much as he 

does a gun. It means 
fun; teaches accuracy; 
trains the hand an 

eye; steadies the 

nerves and de- 

velops man- 

ly quali- 





- - THE Ss 
: Daisy Rifle 


is a safe gun for boys. 
It is accurate, simple, 
durableandhandsome, 
and has the same ac- 
tion as the big smoke- 
less powder guns. It 
has walnut stock, 
nickeled steel barrel, 
d shoots 1000 times 


from dealers or divest 

from the factory 

paid,onreceiptof p ae. 
Send for Catalogue. 














1 Speeial | 
TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES S. | | 


| 28th, under circumstances which point to 











TE { THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





CURRENT EVENTS 











\A General Engagement between the Jap- | 
anese and Russian forces south of Mukden | 


began February 19th, and was in progress when | - — 


this record closed, March 3d. The Japanese 
drove the Russians from Tsinketchen, and gain 
possession of Ta pass, an important defile which | 
commands the road to Fushun. Later, after 
an all-night battle, they seized the railway 
bridge across the Sha River. 


/ 


he North Sea Incident.—The inter- 

national commission of inquiry into the 
North Sea incident announced its decision Feb- 
ruary 24th. It finds, the Russian member alone 
dissenting, that there were no torpedo-boats 
with the fishing fleet nor in its vicinity, and 
the opening of fire by Admiral Rozhdestvensk 
was not justified. It finds, however, that the 
Russian admiral’s precautionary orders were 


not excessive in time of war, especially as the / r) 


commander of one of the Russian transports 
had signaled that his ship had been attacked 
by torpedo-boats. The commission finds further 
that the Russian admiral did all in his power 
to keep the trawlers from being the object of 
fire, and that the uncertainty. concerning the 
danger to his squadron justified his action in 
continuing on his course after the incident. The 
commission expressly disclaims any reflection 
upon the valor or the humanity of the admiral 
and the personnel of his squadron. 
® 


1? Qeabeg Deaths.—Hon. George Sewall Bout- 
well, Governor of Massachusetts 1851-2, 
commissioner of Internal Revenue 1862-3, Repre- 
sentative in Congress 1863-9, Secretary of the 
Treasury 1869-73, and United States Senator 
1873-7, died February 27th, 
aged 87. He was one of 
the organizers of the Re- 
publican party in 1854, but 
was at variance with its 
policy of late years; and 
since 1900 had been presi- 
|| dent of the American Anti- 
Imperialist League. — 
Hon. Jonathan Ross, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Vermont 1890- 
1900, and United States 
Senator by appointment in 1899, died Febru- 
ary 23d, aged nearly 79 years. ——-Hon. Edward 

a Oliyer Wolcott, Senator 
from Colorado 1889-1901, 
died March Ist, aged nearly 
57.——Mrs. Jane Lathrop 
Stanford, who, with her 
husband, the late Senator 
Stanford of California, es- 
tablished the Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University,- and 
since his death had de- 
voted her time and fortune 
largely to its development, 
died at Honolulu, February 
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poisoning by strychnin. She was 79 years old. 


& 


he Swayne Impeachment Trial ended 

February 27th with a vote of acquittal by 
the Senate on all 12 of the articles presented by 
the House. For conviction a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate is required, but on none of the 
articles was there even a majority in favor of 
conviction. ° 


1d Battle-Flags.—A joint resolution was 

adopted by Congress authorizing the Sec- 
retary: of War to return to the several states 
the Union and Confederate battle-flags which 
are in his custody. There are 544 of these 
flags, all but about 100 of which are Con- 
federate banners’ which were taken during the 
war, and have since been kept at Washington. 

& 


Gift from France.—The celebration of 

Washington’s birthday was made memo- 
rable at Washington by the formal presentation 
to Congress, by Ambassador Jusserand, of an- 
other of the David d’Angers busts of George 
Washington, to take the place of the one which 
was destroyed by fire in the Capitol in 1851. 
The bust was recently discovered at Angers, 
France, and was purchased by popular subscrip- 
tion as a gift to the United States. 

ca) 


A Question of Battle - Ships. — There 
was a sharp contest in the House over the 
item of the naval appropriation bill which 
authorizes the building of two battle-ships. An 
amendment to authorize only one failed by a 
vote of 121 to 144.. The Senate passed the bill 
in the form in which it came from the House. 
oa) 
T™ Simplon Tunnel.—The piercing of the 
Simplon Tunnel through the Alps, which 
was begun in 1898, was completed February 
2th. The length of the tunnel, from Brieg in 
Switzerland to Iselle on the Italian side, is about 
12 miles. The cost, which amounts to about 
$15,000,000, has been borne in equal parts by | 
the Swiss and Italian governments. 





13 PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 
Speedily Removed by Baths with Cuticura 
Soap and Gentle Applications 
of Cuticura. 

Gently smear the face with Cuticura Ointment, the 
great skin cure,butdonotrub. Wash off the Ointment 
| in five minutes with Cuticura.Soap and hot water and 
bathe freely for some minutes. Repeat morning and 
| evening. At other times use Cuticura Soap for bathing 

the face as often as agreeable. (Adv. 








300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104—all different — 


from Mal Bulgarie., India, ete., Album, 3. 
40 different 200 varieties, 25c. 500 v 
eties, $1.25. 1,000 varieties, $4.7 32-page list 


. Agents wanted. 50% com. 
Stamp Co. Co., 514 Caxton Bidg., 


THE “GEM” MONEY MAKER 


hatches chickens ata lively rate—live 
chickens, too—that live and grow 
into money. Qur catalogue tells of 
““Gem”’ features no other incubator 
has. Write for copy—it is free. 
GEM INCUBATOR CO., 
Box Q. Dayton, Ohio. 


Clegrapny 


taught th his, Institut blished 187k. En- 
dorsed by ofticials Railroads ‘and W. 7a hy Co. Positions secured. 
Entire cost, tuition ( y ), board and 
room, 6 months’ course, $89. ‘Can’ be reduced. Home 
instruction — ri a Kk 

DU ITUTE OF TELEGRAPHT, Valparaiso, Ind 


BIG PROFITS IN POULTRY. 


‘J. Cre »well 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





































STEWARTS ( 
DuPLEX SAFETY PINS 








Derware cored MAR. 16, 1905 Par 
CSLORD . Ce 








The best pins to stick anywhere 
gre om A ~ d Ball-Headed Dress 
can never work 

£ oft or Rs loose. Gold Plated 
and Fine Pointed. Ask wee them at your 
dealer’s. They are as g 


The kind that fastens from either side, but can- 
not slip through. The only pin that has a guard 
inside to prevent tearing the fabric. 


use them. 
When B. See That You Get 


STEWART’S. 


In order that all may try our Solid Ball-Headed 
one dozen of the Dress 

Pins and three dozen of Stewart’s Duplex Safety 
Pins, different sizes, for 15 cents. Th eee 
nly one 


4) 


Dress Pins, we wiil sen 


cost double the money at your store. 
sample to the same address. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY, 
24 Farrand Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 





hese Pins 
have given satisfaction to their many consumers 
for years; and to use them once, you will always 


(If its_a Vagood thing 
STICK A PIN IN IT 











A city lot is large enough, and the 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR 
makes hatching certain. Used on and endorsed by 43 Gov- 
gue, 23 oon rit Ince) free if you an ae 


er CYPHERS sneenatee oo. Lag N. ¥. 
Boston, Chicago, New York, Kansas City Francisco, 








LET US TELL YOU ABOUT 
e7] AN AUTOMATIC PUMP 
That works wherever there is a spring, creek or 


pond. It costs very little, uses no fuel, works night 
’ and day without attention. 


The Niagara Hydraulic Ram. 


Used and indorsed by U. 8. Gov- 
ment and the Penn. R. R. 
e in any size, for any purpose. 
Free booklet on request; tells 
all about it. Write to-day. 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE 
COMPANY, - CHESTER, PA. 
140 Nassau St., N.Y. Dept. Y. 
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WARRANTED. 




















Do not buy sheets and pillow slips 
that have been handled over and 
over between the manufacturer 
and you, subject all the while to impure 
air, disease germs, etc., but buy instead the 


‘Puritee’ Brand 
SHEETS AND PILLOW SLIPS 


in sealed cartons, as illustrated above. 


REASONS WHY THEY ARE BEST TO BUY: 
1. Fpez, are guaranteed full measure — finished. 
2. Absolutely clean, do not need washing be- 
aa using 
. The e torn, ni 
4. Nicely ‘made with pest thread, fine stitch 
and full width of hems. 
5. Delivered in sealed packages f1 from the ironer 
in our manufactors toy 
You pay no more for “ buritee’ ” Brand than 
for sheets = — equal to these in the ordi- 
nary way, and zou hi ave the advantage of 
getting them and clean. 
Ask for them. If your dealer hasn’t 
them write us and send his name. 


BOTTUM & TORRANCE, Bennington, Vt. 

























CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


CLASP TOP STYLE 


For attaching to lower edge of Corset. 
Quickly adjusted or removed. 
OF YOUR DEALER 


Or Sample Pair on receipt of price. 
Mercerized 25c. Silk 50c. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 




















RICE & HUTCHINS 
SHOEMAKERS 
18 HicH St., Boston 











The Wheels and ; Running Gear of a Split 


Hickory Buggy 3: 


shoddiest ond s most impertost eet thar, can 
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is $50 and We 
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saver for 


Station 








class in every way as a 


gives you ; a 
bers’ ang dealers” 
Free 1905 Cat 
ready for | aaa Write for ittoday. It isa money 


THE OHIO ¢ CARRIACE MFC. CO.,(&.0.P! 


could examine closely the wheels and running gears of some 
\Segaincounter b ffered at 
esi have =e roota at A They ca aaah oie lower . in the 
a 


uggy at Pa ° i cave ators te th rr. aL, 
. rice an: ng bu e chea 
secured, t Hickory B Fe not ot wold a 


prices and the material used in i Secldies is, every piece of it, 
ugh. +S. 


and guaran for two y 


Our Price of Our Split Hickory Special Top Buggy 


Cive You $75 Worth of Value. 


The wheels and i 
rin RF feet, are the best selected split hickory, b+ 


wppolstering and eB art of it st 
buggy be built. 
30 DAYS FREE USE PLAN 
portunity to closely inspect every part o: 
factory-to-user plan saves you ho pad 
rofits. All of this is ex joined in our 
‘atalogue of Me ard and 4 Mareen now 


Pres.) 


259, ci ncinnatl, lo. 
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Behind Every Yard of 
“LORRAINE IONA” FLANNEL 


Stands our guarantee that it will 
prove satisfactory in every re- 
spect. Makes up into the 
neatest waists, dresses, suits, 
shirts, you eversaw. Costs 
4oc. a yard. Send postal 
for samples of 22 
beautiful patterns. 
Lorraine Mig.Co, 
Pawtucket,R.I, 

Address 
letters to 


P.0. Box 
602. 
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COMPANION. 


a An ete et | IT WILL KEEP 
New York Styles NATURE @ SCIENCE Engineer | It is not always necessary 


MADE TO ORDER | to use a whole bottle of 


+ 
6 t ? 5 Fiestrcity in China.—The school children | ; ’ : : ‘ ; 
O of old China will soon have an opportunity Scott’s Emulsion. What is 
logue Measure- to enjoy electric lights and to study the won-| : x : 
Cae oly engin ont See derful powers of electricity in the service of left will keep. We have seen 
man, if the present intentions of some of the | ; re ‘ 
mission schools at and near Hangchau are | s a bottle of our Emulsion 
carried out. They are planning to equip the ; | i 2 
schools with small electric-light and power- three years old that is still 
plants, to be driven by gasoline engines. It is ‘ = 
thought that the introduction of these plants in good. What other prepara- 
the schools will serve as an object-lesson for : : ; : 
the Chinese generally, and will lead to their | tion of cod liver oil will keep 
general use on a commercial scale. 
& 


Ap Alphabet for All the World.—A | that length of time? Scott's 
movement is on foot for the calling of an | ; - : : , . 
international conference on the adoption of a | iS P= Emulsion is always reliable 
universal phonetic alphabet. It is suggested | Is pam ae i . 

that the Roman alphabet should serve as the because it’s always absolutely 
basis, but that slight modifications be made in : . 
the forms of the letters, which would not inter- pure. 


fere with their legibility to any one familiar is not the man — ys - ae Peng 
* . . : and the greasy waste, bu e Designing, 
with them in their present shapes, in order to Directing Engineer who plans the ma- SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New Y« 
indicate the precise sounds for which they stand. chines which other men run; who lays aeeant 

Such an alvhabet, it is maintained, would out and oversees the work which subordi- 


enable any one to pronounce correctly at a nates execute. Young engineers earn a 


soca evan dle f gcar spanning die Your Feet 
as en ot tc ng = | Salary of $1200 and upward, | j Sour tect 
would be the same as in his own language. You can acquire the knowledge needed wv" y 


, P , if you will furnish them 
Th language , to fill such a position by a few hours’ study uy ! 
aae“ts apd to be no a0 hindnpd by each day in your own home without inter- with a pair of 


its spelling as the English. fering with your regular work. The work 
progresses by such easy stages that any Worth 
® | young = a, is ambitious can become Cushion 
. ‘ So . an Electrical Engineer. 
tato Radishes. . much has recently You can qualify for such a position through & 1 Shoes 
been printed about the surprising results a course with the American School of ole 
achieved by Luther Burbank in California in|] Correspondenceat ArmourInstitute |) § and thus save having 
the formati f kinds of fruits. fi || of Technology. yer -all 
e 10 on OL. new Kins o ruits, flowers | Never before have the resources and one, SE, Coe 
and vegetables by crossing and selection, that equipment of a great resident engineering es, etc. You will also 


the possibilities in this line seem endless. It is |] School, combined with long experience in preserve your health by 
corresponde nee teaching, been offered to wearing shoes that re- 


now reported that a French experimenter named ambitious men in their own homes without 


Molliard, following out a suggestion of Pasteur, interfering with their regular work. Never sist dampness and make 
before have men who cannot go to college you feel as if you were 


has produced radishes which possess the dimen- had an opportunity to study by correspond- valki a 
‘ Fy s¢3 > x the direction of the same in- walking on a mattress. 
sions, starchiness, flavor and nutritive property nee wnter 
f Hi ists in cultivati structors who teach the classes of a regular $3.50 and $4.00 a pair. 
0 potatoes. $ process consis' n culti ing engineering school of high standing. Write to-day for Catalogue. 
young radishes in glass retorts filled with a|| Read this synopsis and see what || | raz cumminas 00, 
concentrated solution of glucose. It does not you will learn In the Electrical 406 Washington 8t., 
appear that at present the results are of com- Engineering Course. ——” 
mercial importance. ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICITY: 
L Y D essmaki po * Magnetism, Static Electricity, Insulators, 
eave our tid ng aca ae anes, pres aimic Fecte ity, g setts. 
P ; = eno ectro gnet nduction oils, 
e ma eo os — T= Isle of Wight's New Light.—An i om Co 
© matter where you live, there is no 























sweet and permanent for half 














We'll send you a sample free. 

















example of the immense increase in the ELECTRIC Cc URRE NT; men 

reason why you cannot have your gar- 22| power of modern marine lights is furnished by fae Gcales Fall of Pelentel. Moe 
» ee i Cy. 

ments made in New York, and at money- @| the new equipment of the St. Catherine light-|]| THEORY OF _ DYNAMO - ELECTRIC Used Round the World 


saving prices. : MACHINERY: Induction, The G to 
—=—WE SEND FREE house on the south coast of the Isle of Wight. Commutator, Permeability, Hysteresis, Arma: 


It has @ power of 15,000,000 candles, as against ture Reaction, Series, Shunt and Compound 5 
the 3,000,000 candle-power of the light that it DIRECT CURRENT DYNAMO 
replaces. The new lens throws three distinct Curves, Long and Short Shunt, Field , } - 


Armature Windings Commutators, Brushes, 


beam: ano’ Sparking. DESIGN: Windings, Magnetic 
8 of light, which follow one ther across Density, Losses. Magnet Flux, Air Gaps, Arina- 


the water. The apparatus revolves in a trough ture Core, Field Cores and Yoke, Pole Pieces, 


rY a és . | I i) | Avy ‘ ' 
Under our plan you select your style, $9|0f mercury, on which it is floated instead of | — CURRENT MOTORS hocolate 
our material and have your meas- being carried by rollers as hitherto. About | Principles s, Counter E. F., Torque and | - 


pacer syn taken—all in your own home. 816 pounds of are req ired to fill the Epeed. The Pony #8, Shunt and Series 








otors, Compound aww h Regulation. 
Full i information and instructions are given trough TPES OF DYN MO - ELECTRIC 
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HICCOUGH. 


iccough is not ordinarily re- 

garded as a serious affection, 
yet sometimes the persistence with 
which it continues and resists all 
sorts of remedies and devices em- 
ployed for its arrest becomes a 
very grave matter, even threatening life itself. 
Hiccoughing is what is called a reflex act, that 
is, it is an effect produced in one part of the body 
as a result of irritation applied to the nerves in 
another part. 
* The exciting cause is usually an undue stimu- 
lation of the nerves of the stomach, resulting 
from indigestion or from the presence of some 
irritating substance in the stomach. It is some- 
times an accompaniment of inflammation of other 
organs in the abdomen or of peritonitis, and then 
it is exceedingly distressing and often most obsti- 
nately resistant to treatment. 

The gouty are prone to have hiccough after the | 
slightest indiscretion in diet; the same is true of 
those suffering from diabetes, and often the sub- 
jects of chronic malaria are similarly afflicted. 
Sometimes hiccoughing is a purely nervous act, 
one of the manifestations of instability of the 
nervous system, and is associated with the laughing 
and crying of an hysterical attack. 

It is generally a very easy matter to stop the 
hiccoughs, if they do not cease spontaneously. 
As it is a reflex act, anything that makes a strong 
impression on the nervous system or distracts 
the mind temporarily will often put an end to the 
attack. Children recognize this when they shriek 
at a playmate and scare the hiccoughs away; and 
adults show the value of concentrating the atten- 
tion on some other subject when they subdue the 
hiccough by seeing how near they can bring the 
tips.of the little fingers together without allowing 
them to touch. 

In very severe cases these simple devices will 
not avail, and then if there is some offending 
substance in the stomach it must be got rid of by 
an emetic. Drinking a glass or two of hot water 
may act well if acid dyspepsia is at the bottom of 
the trouble. A lump of ice placed over the pit 
of the stomach, or the alternate application of an 
ice bag and a hot-water bag to the same place 
is an effective measure in many obstinate cases. 
Another useful expedient is to breathe deeply 
and very rapidly. 

In very intractable cases it may be necessary 
to put the sufferer under the influence of ether 
or chloroform, or to prescribe powerful opiates or 





other quieting remedies. 
® © 
A MUCH-SAVED TREE. 
« oodman, spare that tree!” has saved many 


a noble trunk from the ax, but, from Mr, 
Smith’s account in “Taughconic,” the old elm of 
Pittsfield has been oftener rescued from untimely 
death than any other Massachusetts tree. Its 
vicissitudes have been many. They date back 
to the French and Indian War. 

When Isabel Walton, daughter of a Puritan 
pastor, was captured by the Indians, she was 
carried as far as Pittsfield, and there condemned 
to death by fire. She was bound to the elm, then 
a young tree, and the fagots piled about her. 
Before they were fired, however, a detachment 
of French soldiers appeared, and the officer of 
the company, struck by the beauty of the victim, 
ransomed her. Thus the young girland the young 
elm escaped the deadly flames. 

Years after that the infant ccmmonwealth 
ordered the clearing of a highway through Pitts- 
field. The elm, grown into a stately tree, was in 
the way. Down it must come. Just in time 
to save its life, a young farmer of Wethersfield 
came forward, and argued so eloquently that his 
plea softened the heart of even the street commis- 
sion, and again the tree was saved. The farmer 
afterward became a leading townsman, and at his 
death was buried near the elm he had loved and 
rescued, 

About 1775 John C. Williams, a young lawyer, 
married, and settled almost under the shadow of 
the Pittsfield elm. Some years later a new church 
was to be built, and the elm stood directly upon 
the desired site. The axmen had come to hew it 
down, when Mrs. Williams, grieved and indignant, 
placed herself before the trunk, and the workmen 
had to leave without accomplishing their task. 
The lawyer and his wife were people of influence, 
and when Mr. Williams offered the land about the 
elm for a public green, the offer was accepted and 
the church built elsewhere. 

A number of years ago the elm, old, then, and 
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majestic, was splintered by a lightning-bolt, which 
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of its trunk. That ghastly mark caught the eye 

Herman Melville, who wove it into one of his 
stories. After this stroke the tree began to die. 
For some time it stood, a pillar, tall and gray, 


left a long white streak down the whole eg 
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one hundred and twenty-six feet high and crowned 
with a few green leaves. Then one morning, as 
if in merciful thought of release, another lightning- ) 
stroke ended its life. The townspeople gathered 
round to see the dead trunk cut down, and the 
tears stood in the eyes of not a few as the ax did 


its work. 
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Mrs. Harrod have disagreed as to the pro 
method of bringing up children. Mr. Harrod 
insists that they should never be “crossed,” but 
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should be guided by example and left to obey 
through a desire to give pleasure. “Spare the 
rod and spoil the child,” says Mrs. Harrod; but 
she exacts from the children a prompt obedience 
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to her orders by milder disciplines of her own. 


Little Jim is ten years old now, and quoemenaly 
manifests an unwillingness to follow in the pat 
his father thinks desirable. One day Mrs. Harrod 
was going down the front stairs when she heard 
her husband’s voice in its sternest accents. 
“Jim,” he was saying, “you do what I told y: 
There was no sound from the boy, and Mrs. 
Harrod, sitting down on a step and peering 
through the banisters, could see him teetering 
back and forth on his heels and toes. 
“Jim,” said his father, peremptorily, “do what | 
I told you!” : 
This time the boy looked up and grinned. He | 
did not offer to do anything else. rs. Harrod | 





— ith 
choked back her laughter with a heroic effort, | cas. Write TODAY. you'll forget it TOMORROW. 


and awaited the outcome. Her husband strode | 
across the room and put his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. 
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“Jim,” he said, solemnly, “you do what 1 told 
you, or’—he lowered his voice—“I’ll sick your 
mother on to you!” 

As Mrs. Harrod put her apron over her head to 
stifle her mirth, she had a fleeting glimpse of Jim 
junior fiying to do what his father had ordered. 


*® © 
IN SEARCH OF A MARK-DOWN. 


hatever generosity a man may have usually 

shows itself at his wedding, but Doctor Lap- 
ham, in his “History of Woodstock, Maine,” gives 
an instance of prudence on the part of a bride- 
groom which is, to say the least, unusual. Cases, 
he says, have been known where the future hus- 
band has tried to beat down the parson employed 
to marry him, but it is not often one hears of a 


he were selling farm-produce. 


Mr. Smith prepared his little farmhouse for his 
preseene ride, who had promised to marry 

im on a certain date. He went to a justice of the 

ace and asked what his terms were for a wed- 

ing. The justice replied that the legal terms 
were one dollar and a quarter, but that people 
usually paid two dollars. 

“That’s too much for ten minutes’ work,” as- 
serted Mr. Smith, and he applied to another 
justice, with the same result. 

pn the fee be paid in shingles?’ he asked. 

“Ves. 


The man scratched his unkempt head. 
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“I’ve got it!” he exclaimed. “My cart-wheels 
have got to be repaired, and I can get Elder Ricker 
to do it for one dollar a day. He can marry us at 
noontime, and it won’t cost a cent.” 


*® © 


AN ODD COMPLIMENT. 


here is in Chicago a tall and slender young 

lady, straight as an arrow and of a wonderful 
symmetry. But an experience, related by the | 
Record-Herald, has convinced her that personal 
charms may have their drawbacks. 


One day she was engaged in shopping, when she 
chanced to meet a girl friend, who had to visit 
the cloak department of a large establishment. 
There the young woman was standing in silence, | 
while her friend made a selection, when suddenly 
she felt herself Dia ver by the shoulder. Slowly | 
she was turned about, while the woman who | 
was as her gazed up and down her pretty 
costume, evidently admiring every detail. 

For an instant the young woman was too amazed | 
to speak. Then, summoning her dignity, she 
asked, “Madam, is there anything you wish ?” 

Her assailant jumped aside. “Oh!” she ex- 
claimed. “Oh! I thought you were a model!” 





® © 
NOTHING LEFT FOR ARMAMENT. 


'wo young men from the far Southwest were 
talking over the many strange things they 
had seen and heard in New England. 


“That man I was talking with yesterday,” said 
one of them, “he told me that when two fellers 
in his section have a dispute about land or any- 
thing, they just go to law and sue each other for 
ngee or get an affidavy, or something of the 

n 


“That’s all well enough for the one that wins,” 
said the other man, “but how about the feller that 
loses? Does he go out and buy a gun and get 
even, or what-all?” 

“As near as I can make out,” said his friend, 
“by the time it’s settled, the man that loses hasn’t 
any money to go buying guns, or even hiring ’em; 
and if he owns one it’s more’n likely to be in 
pawn.” 

® ¢ 


INNATE PERVERSENESS. 


he neighbors were discussing the peculiarities 
of an eccentric old resident. “I do think,” 
remarked Mrs. Higgins, “that old Mr. Tightun is 
the contrariest man on the face of the earth.” 
“What’s he doing now?” asked Mrs. Joggins. 
“Doing? You remember he used to say that 
when he had accumulated fifty thousand dollars 
he was going to quit saving money—the old skin- 
flint!—and settle down to the enjoyment of it?” 


“Well, he’s actually doing it!” 
© 
COULD NOT WAIT ON SO MANY. 


he young man, says the New York Times, was 
of that peculiarly embarrassing age when the 
male voice changes. 

He had gone into a store, and in a tone that was 
one moment a promising bass and the next a thin 
treble, was ordering some collars. 

“One at a time!” the bewildered proprietor 
suddenly interjected. ‘One at a time, please!” 
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erxes ? 

That was what Mr. Bascom wanted 
to know, but his two daughters were as unable 
to satisfy his curiosity as they were determined 
on the name for the plain red and white calf, 
Bossy’s new baby, which their father had 
given them for their own. 

The calf was a treasure to Alice and Janie 
Bascom. Out in Minnesota fifty years ago 
pioneer settlers were engaged in making solitary 
homes for their families in the beautiful wild 
country and fighting off Indians between whiles, 
and distractions were notable for their absence. 
But it could not be said he lived up to his pom- 


W'°: ever heard of calling a calf Artax- 


pous name, which had clung to their minds | 
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settled in the big wagon, under the prairie- 
schooner cover, for they could not see an inch 
ahead of them. Then Mr. Bascom tightened 
the lines, and they lurched off in the direction 


' of the fort. 


Jane held her mother’s hand tightly and 
choked back the tears. The darkness, the wet 
sweep of the tree branches against the canvas 
top of the wagon, the loneliness and helpless- 
ness were too much for her, and she shivered 
with cold and fright. Alice had curled down 
at the back of the wagon, and they thought she 
had mercifully gone to sleep again. She was 
too young to realize the situation, and her 
mother and sister were glad she slept. 

That is, they thought she did, for Alice was 
not there! 

It was not long after the wagon started that 
the appalling thought flashed upon the child 
that they were going away and leaving Artax- 
erxes, with the trusting brown eyes, at the 
mercy of the Indians. They would kill him, 
she knew—and he had nobody but Jane and 
herself to take care of him. 

Her heart was wrung at the thought, but 





since their mother had read them an old story | she bravely held her lips tight shut, for she 


of the great king. 


| had a dim idea her mother would think this 


Artaxerxes was petted and spoiled, and he | an emergency when Artaxerxes had no right to 
trotted after the girls like an odd, overgrown | be considered, and there was no use of an 


appeal. There was 
nothing to do but to go 
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THE CALF RAN AT A GALLOPING PACE 


dog, pushing his damp velvet nose into their 
leaf-baskets of wild berries or folding up his 
long legs and settling down on the ground 
beside them when they played, quite deserting 
his mother except at meal-time. 

He would have followed them into the log 
house if Mrs. Bascom had not pushed him out, 
half-laughing, half-scolding. On these occa- 
sions Artaxerxes was not offended, but lingered 
patiently about, frolicking in his own angular 
way and taking pretended frights at the ap- 
proaches of the pet chipmunk, his big brown 
eyes wide with wary interest. 

It was autumn weather, and the Bascom 
home was set in a gorgeous circle of fire, for 
the forest leaves were changing into wonderful 
colors, and it would not be long before winter 
with its blizzards pounced down and shut the 
family up for weeks ata time. Mr. Bascom 
had gone on a wagon trip to Mankato, and 
when he came back he brought news that was 
serious. The Indians were rising farther north, 
and the warning had gone out to prepare for 
an attack. 

Mrs. Bascom turned pale and the girls were 
sobered by the thought of unknown dangers. 
They stayed close to their own clearing for a 





back after Artaxerxes 
—and she carefully slid 
out of the enveloping 
blanket, over the back 
of the wagon, into the 
muddy road. She 
would get the pet calf 
and catch up with the 
wagon again! 

How her eager little 
feet ever kept to the 
trail is a mystery, but 
they did. She fell 
down, but stubbornly 
got up and kept on, 
the rain beating her in 
the face and soaking 
her clothes. She had 
never a regret for the 
vanishing wagon and 
her family—her mind 
was too full of saving 
Artaxerxes! Midnight 
in the woods was un- 
pleasant, but she was 
too excited to be afraid. 

Breathless, she fell 
against the brier rose 
bush planted near their front door, and then 
carefully felt her way round to the barn. A 
low greeting from the animals within met her. 
Straight to Artaxerxes she sped, and threw her 
arms round his neck. 

**T didn’t forget you!’’ she cried, gaspingly. 
|**Come back with me! We must hurry, Ar- 
taxerxes!’’ She tugged at the rope fastening 
him for many moments before she finally 
loosened it. At the barn door she stopped in 
fright and amazement. 

A bright, wavering light shone from the log 
house and strange noises came to her ears. Out 
in the blackness Alice clung to the calf and lis- 
tened in terror. Dark figures rushed past the 
windows and shouts arose. The Indians had 
crept upon the cabin and were searcliing it. 
Their victims had escaped, and they howled in 
rage. Tomahawks flashed and crashed, torches 
were lighted at the fireplace. The fate of the 
house was certain, now there were no human 
beings to torture. 

Alice clutched the calf’s soft body in a panic. 

‘* Artaxerxes,’’ she whispered, with parched 
throat, ‘‘come; help me get away! Run, Ar- 
taxerxes !’” 








few days; but their fear soon wore off, although | 
their father looked to his guns and powder and | 


door fastenings. 

The first of the November rains had set in, 
and up under the eaves in their little old walnut 
bed Alice and Janie slept soundly, not hearing 
the rain pattering on the roof nor the laboring 
horse struggling along the miry road leading 
from Mankato, nor the sound of frantic knocks 
on the heavy door. 

But their father heard, and he sprang to the 
fastenings. ‘‘Who is it?’’ he called. 

“‘Courier—sent from Mankato!’? came the 
answering shout. ‘‘Winnebagoes on the war- 
path—headed this way. They are killing and 
scalping right and left. Start for Fort Snelling, 
and don’t lose a minute !’’ 

The heavy splash of hoofs began again before 
the words ceased. Even then Mrs. Bascom 
was climbing the ladder which led to the upper 


Clinging to the maddened animal, she rushed 
blindly from the place. Direction meant nothing 
to her; she only wanted to get away. In play 
she had often ridden on the calf’s stout back, 
and with deadly terror lending its impetus, she 
had managed to mount him now and throw 
both arms round his tense neck. 

The calf ran at a galloping pace. Crashing 
through underbrush, dodging trees, he ran 
crazily, desperately. Wet leaves drenched A lice, 
but she did not know it. All she realized was 
that she must stick to her strange steed. And 
that wonderful calf finally brought up with a 
tremendous bump right against the side of the 
prairie-schooner, which had paused hopelessly 
in its tracks some time before. Alice had been 
missed, and a frantic search was on foot, for 
they thought she must have rolled out of the 
wagon while asleep. 





**I’m all right,’’ Alice protested in surprise, 
| when she was seized with hysterical joy. ‘‘I 


pie She waked the girls by vigorous shakings. | just went back after Artaxerxes. We forgot 
Frightened out of sound sleep, Alice and her | him, you know. He was pretty smart to find 
sister stumbled into what clothes they could | you, wasn’t he?’’ 


lay hands on, the light from the one candle left | 
by their mother throwing queer shadows over | ness or just luck, nobody ever knew. 


the homely little room. 


Down below their father 
“Hurry !’’ 


But whether it was the calf’s native clever- 
It was 
| not till after they reached the fort that Alice 


; was calling, | remembered to tell her parents and sister that 
Pallid and speechless, they scram-|she had seen the Indians set fire to their 


a down to their mother, who wrapped a| home. That made Artaxerxes even more of a 
ick blanket round each of them. Then she | hero. 


blew out the candles, raked ashes over the coals | 


Mr. Bascom built a new log house on the 


in the fireplace, and picking up a hastily gath-| site of the old one when the Indians were 


ered basket of food, led them out into the inky, 
pitchy blackness. 


finally driven away, and Artaxerxes lived in 


It took some minutes to get peace and honor the rest of his life. ’ 


Wash Suitings »¢ Waistings, 
y Broadcloths, Brilliantines 
and Poplins HALF PRICE. 


We will sell direct from the mills three yards or more. 
Send for FREE Samples at Once. 
Mail orders filled to all parts of the world. Agents wanted. 


COURTENAY MILLS CO., 44 Bedford St., Boston. 


Feeding 
The Baby 








t 
The 


enburys 
Foods 


The Most Rational S$ 
Feeding Yet 


stem of Infant 
evised. 








Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding many | 
suffer and do not thrive. | 

The “ Allenburys” system of infant) 
feeding is based on the proved scientific | 
fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. | 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say, “It is not 
doing well,” we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 
will send a package of the food suited to 
its condition, together with booklet giv- 
ing valuable information on “ Infant 
Feeding and Management.” 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Lid., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
London, England. 





Toronto, Canada. 
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4 LEARN 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
120 Boylston St., Boston ; Branches at So. Framing- 
ham and Worcester, Mass. Write for Catalogue. 
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OLDEST ELECTRICAL 
HOUSE 
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Shaw Vest Pocket idee, . $ 1.00 
Shaw Torch Flash Lights. + $1.00to 1.75 
Shaw Carriage Lamps, . 4.50 
Shaw Medical Batteries, 2.50to 5.00 
Telegraph Instruments, . - * 1St 4.500 
Miniature Battery Lamps, 25c - SoarfPins, 1.00to 2.25 
Electric Railways, complete, - . 3.25 
Electric Bicycle Lamps, 3.00 
Electric Battery Motors, . 100to 10.00 
Telephones, per pair (2000 f.), - 6.00 
Electric Door Bell Outfits, to 1.50 
Stop Hunting Case Compasses, 1.25 
Flectric Watchman's Lantern 4.50 
Electric Light Saas CoE - . - a 
' jocue Agents . 
ae mT, 
Shaw Bullding, Philadelphia. } 
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Bay State Franklin = 


HIS OPEN STOVE 
can be used in any 
room where there is 
chimney connection 
Handsomely trimmed 
with black enamel 
and brass. 


What tends more to 
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ave 










cheerfulness than an 
open fire? 
iy ! Very desirable for 
the cool mornings and evenings of Spring 
and Fall. Fitted for wood, coal or gas. Just 


the thing for country and seashore houses. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, buy direct of us. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Write for Iustrated Circular. 
Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves. 


PELARDEA DEL AR DEAD) 


Durable Rugs 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The rugs that we make from old 
and apparently useless carpets are 
neat, thick and very durable. We 
can make them most any size. Suit- 
able for hall, parlor, dining-room, 
chamber, etc. 

Write for further particulars. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 
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x For Your Spring Sewing. SZ 
N4 NZ 
aS If you need a new Sewing Machine be sure to get the very es 
BS latest and most up-to-date style. Such a Sewing Machine may be BS 
SQ found in STYLE 212 of the New Companion series. Thishas 
Sq an Automatic Lift for the head, Ball Bearings, Swell Front, 52 
Sz, Seven Drawers, Full Set Latest Attachments, and handsome gy, 
4 quartered oak woodwork. This superb Machine is built upon 
ZS honor, so as to endure the wear of family use for many years. us 
BS it will prove a faithful servant, always ready to do the bidding BX 
S24 of the mistress. This Sewing Machine has been sent out in 
OS . . OS 
SG large numbers into every State and Territory from the Atlantic to SZ 
S__the Pacific with a constantly increasing demand. SC 
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87 Tate . 
es This popularity is gratifying, because it shows that the Machine 
BS is all that we claim for it. If there is still one subscriber in any of BS 
WW] . . . . ) 
4 our New England States who is in need of anew Sewing Machine, Bx 
SQ we shall be glad to send full descriptive matter, also samples of 
Sq stitching. These are free for the asking. Now is the time to SZ 
a . . ; 
$2 get ready for your spring sewing. Remember! In the purchase 
es . . . . . G 
<> of a New Companion you will get a Sewing Machine that we @ 
ZS warrant for ten years. We also pay all transportation charges as 
B4 to your nearest freight office. — Send,for Mustrated Book and Samples of x 
ww BS 
2S PRICES: Style 1, Five Drawers, Box Cover =. » $19.00 os 
Sv Style 2'4, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 21.75 SZ 
Zs) Zs) 
we Style 3, Full Parlor Cabinet with Drop Head, 24.75 CF 
as us 
Sa PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. §&% 
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“Tailor Made 


SS 


or 


(Ooking-Ranges 


The artistic simplicity of this new 
design makes the term “tailor 
made” aptly descriptive. 


This new style pleases not 
only those who love plain 
elegance, but also those who 
appreciate the ease with 
which such a range can be 
kept clean and bright. 










This is the term used by 


£%f a cooKing-=school teacher 
who writes us, praising 


Empire Royal 
























The Usual Crawford Im- 
p= provements are present: 


. Single Damper. This is patented. It is 
worth the price of the Range. It makes bak- 
ing quicker, better, surer. It saves fuel. 


2. Cup-Joint Oven Flues. They don’t leak. 
They utilize all of the heat. They insure bet- 
ter baking. 


3. Improved DocKkK=-Ash Grate. This is 
patented. It means a better, steadier fire — 
one that will keep overnight. It means a saving 
in fuel. 


4. Reliable Oven Indicator. Readable. En- 
tirely outside of the oven — consequently not 
affected by grease, smoke or dust. 





5. The Perfected Oven. Extra large, 
with asbestos-lined heat-saving back 
and five heights for racks. The quick- 
est surest baker and most perfectly 
controllable oven cver constructed. 

This Range is made with or without 
the high shelf and with a hot-water 
reservoir if desired. 





Tf there is no Crawford agent 


in your town we will send you 
a Range on thirty days’ trial. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Crawfords have more Improvements than all other ranges combined. 


bye )«6WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. 4 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 
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